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Some Uses and Abuses of Christmas Festivities 


Patty Sm1tH HILL 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


N THIS day and generation we find all 
of our customs and traditions passing 
under the search light of investigation 
and criticism. Those which cannot be justi- 
fied in the light of present day psychology 
and pedagogy must either be eliminated en- 
tirely or so reconstructed or regenerated as 
to meet the sound objections of critics. 
Some of our customs which need thorough 
re-examination today are the celebrations 
of holidays—seasonal, national, political, 
and religious, whether observed in the home, 
the school, the church or the community. 
The younger children are likely to suffer 
most on these festal occasions not only be- 
cause their intellectual immaturity makes 
it impossible for them to grasp the original 
significance of these holidays, but because 
such celebrations are frequently accom- 
panied by long-continued excitement. When 
we add to these objections the social im- 
maturity of children which makes it im- 
possible for them to endure the nervous 
strain of participating in these large social 
groups and audiences into which they are 
frequently drawn, we should not be sur- 
prised at the mental and emotional fatigue 
of the ‘‘morning after.” 
As Christmas becomes more and more the 
children’s festival in modern life, it is the 
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. outstanding celebration of the year from 


which they may suffer most. Today children 
are at the center of the stage with the spot- 
light turned upon them and with the major- 
ity of the activities circling around them in 
the festivals observed in the home or the 
school. 

While we must face frankly these abuses, 
we must also remember that even the young 
child is a member of the family group, the 
nursery school or kindergarten is a part of 
the school, and the school is, or should be or- 
ganically related to the community in which 
it is situated. For all of these reasons it may 
be necessary or even advisable to allow 
young children to get some slight sense of 
feeling themselves a part of the larger whole 
on such joyous and beautiful occasions, 
even for but a short time. 

There is little doubt of the fact that the 
oldest and most universal holidays as ob- 
served through ages past are likely to be the 
ones which have accumulated the largest 
amounts of cultural materials, especially 
along the lines of art, music, science, and 
religion. Many excellent critics of the abuses 
which have crept into the uses of such ma- 
terials in our school festivals still feel that 
these may yet be used so as to add greatly 
to the sum and substance of human hap- 
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piness, if they are planned with intelligence, 
discretion, and a broad sympathy from the 
racial and religious points of view. 

In democratic countries we may expect 
protests from various groups when schools 
or communities attempt to celebrate any 
of these religious holidays which may be 
peculiar to certain races or creeds. If, how- 
ever, we could prepare both parents and 
children in advance for the celebration of 
some of these religious holidays, through 
revelations of the richness and beauty in the 
festivities and ceremonials foreign to those 
held by their own group, it might lay the 
foundation for a broader tolerance and re- 
spect for all races, and pave the way for re- 
duction of the persecution and violence dis- 
tressing the world today. 

The cultural values inherent in the cere- 
monials sacred to certain peoples is one argu- 
ment in favor of their presentation to other 
groups. Why may not Gentile children be- 


come more sympathetic with Jewish chil-’ 


dren’s historical and religious inheritance 
through opportunities to become familiar 
with the ceremonies connected with the 
celebration of the Feast of Lights; and vice 
versa, why should Jewish children be de- 
prived of the beauty and significance of the 
ceremonials which grew up around the birth 
of Jesus, one of the greatest seers of their 
race? Again, why may not Christmas be so 
broadly celebrated as to include some of the 
common beliefs and customs acceptable to 
Jew and Gentile, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, Unitarian and Evangelical faiths? 
In the same group might be some who ac- 
cept allegorically only, and others who ac- 
cept historically or literally the events of 
the first Christmas night portrayed so beau- 
tifully by St. Luke; or the exquisite songs and 
legends of the Nativity; or again, the art 
forms preserved by the churches and mu- 
seums picturing the miraculous events of the 
first Christmas Eve. These are values which 
all children might inherit if we were sufh- 
ciently broad-minded to present them so that 
no race need feel shut out or imposed upon. 

Those deeply imbued with the educational 
values inherent in the ancient pagan cele- 
brations of the mid-winter solstice out of 


which many later Christian festivities grew, 

might willingly give their assent to the use 

of the religious Christmas lore in our schools 

provided the presentation lays no more em- 

phasis upon the sacred aspects than upon . 
other legendary accounts of the gods and 
heroes of all peoples. Let the church and 
the home, say these, interpret these in the 

light of racial or denominational points of 

view, but free the school and the community 

celebrations from any just accusations of 

religious bias. 

Perhaps there will always be groups op- 
posed to any interpretations other than their 
own. While no one class has any right to dic- — 
tate the educational procedures of our public 
schools in the light either of their religious 
opinions or prejudices, they may justly argue 
that as school taxes are paid by no one race 
or class they have the right to protest 
against the use of any material, political or 
religious, which may be interpreted as 
propaganda. 

Another body of critics has increased of 
late in the pedagogical field. These critics 
wish to divest themselves of both religious 
fervor and religious prejudices, judging these 
festival materials by the sole standards of 
their influence in promoting or hindering 
the development of children in their present 
or later stages of growth. No one can predict 
the future need for modifications of our 
present day religious opinions in the light 
of increasing knowledge, especially along 
scientific lines. It is so easy to impose upon | 
the younger child’s unquestioning mind our | 
own particular beliefs, opinions, or preju- 
dices! The protective power of reason is at 
a low ebb in early life when opinion is caught 
more by what might be called emotional 
contagion than by ability to reason and 
judge. This throws a very serious responsibil- 
ity upon those who have the education of 
childhood at its most gullible period, when, 
until made suspicious by the repeated de- 
ception of adults, children tend to accept 
without question both the opinions and 
prejudices of beloved adults. In later years 
when changing civilizations demand the | 
ability to re-examine beliefs in the light of | 
recent discoveries of truth and the maturing 
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impossible for youth to free itself from the 
prejudices of its elders and ancestors. 

In ages past both the body politic and the 
church utilized with great success the pro- 
cessional, the drama, the song and dance, on 
these festal occasions as a means of getting 
over to the illiterate masses, the knowledge 
and beliefs held by their leaders. It was the 
most effective mode of education at the 
time, often wisely used to uplift the ignorant, 
or again used to keep the populace satisfied 
with the status quo, with thought. held in 
bondage. Nevertheless many of our thought- 
ful progressive leaders in education still 
believe that the revival of these celebrations 
centering around the great events in the 
history of all races may serve as a broaden- 
ing influence in children’s sympathetic out- 
look upon the customs and traditions of all 
races, past and present. 

The festivities and customs utilized for 
past ages by all peoples in celebrating the 
mid-winter solstice are too universal and 
too all-inclusive to be captured by any one 
race or creed. In our revival of these we 
should endeavor to celebrate them so as to 
make it possible to include all races and 
creeds with self-respect and appreciation. 

Our teacher-training schools should see 
to it that no prospective teacher goes out 
from such institutions without a wide cul- 
tural background for interpreting the festal 
days of the year. This wider knowledge 
should not only broaden her own point of 
view, putting her in.touch with all the na- 
tions of the earth, but should provide a 
broader basis for selecting the particular 
types of material which meet the needs of 
the racial groups or age levels for which she 
is responsible. If the rather empty customs 
of today are traced back to their origin when 
they were sincere expressions of beliefs with 
genuine significance, present-day revivals of 
these could be seen in the perspective of the 
past, such as the universal celebrations of 
the mid-winter solstice when the long, dark 
nights began to give way to the gradual 
lengthening of the day. In the midst of these 
long dark nights, the promise of the length- 
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ening, sunny days, coming at a moment 
when the comforts of life were necessarily 
at their lowest ebb, naturally inspired joy- 
ous celebrations. We can sympathize with 
those who designated these festivities “Dies 
Natalis Invicti Solis” —the birthday of the 
unconquered sun. 

With this background of interpretation 
we can readily see how many customs sur- 
viving today have lost their original mean- 
ing. For example, while we still use the 
mistletoe and holly, we forget that originally 
they were used not only because of their 
survival at the darkest hour of midwinter, 
but because the mistletoe laid upon the 
altar by priests during the pagan periods 
was the signal for opening the doors of the 
prison-house for the release of those within; 
while the holly, slipped under the pillow of 
a sleeping friend, insured good wishes and 
rich blessings through the coming year. 
Rosemary was offered for the healing of the 
sick because on the flight into Egypt the 
bare branches of mid-winter burst into the 
blossoms of spring when Mary hung the 
swaddling clothes of the infant Jesus on 
their dead branches to dry in the sun, Even 
the cattle and wild beasts were supposed to 
kneel at mid-night because they were pres- 
ent to adore beside the manger, and they 
too, must be included in the family circle 
on Christmas morning with special gifts. 

The doors of all homes must have the 
latch-string out on Christmas Eve with 
hospitality offered to all strangers because 
on the first Christmas Eve, Mary, Joseph, 
and Jesus were without a home. Candles 
must be blessed and placed in the windows 
of comfortable homes to light the way of 
wanderers straying in the dark and cold of 
the mid-winter night. 

There was also the short-lived but blessed 
memory of the Christmas Eve feast when the 
sense of the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of Man so prevailed that 
master and slave might sit side by side at 
this festal board even if for a brief moment 
when class consciousness must be forgotten. 
The very stones of the earth were supposed 
to rejoice, opening wide on the stroke of 
twelve to reveal their hidden treasure for 
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the benefit of man. Today we hang gay 
ornaments on our Christmas tree because 
the friendly trees on Christmas Eve turned 
their leaves and fruits into gold and silver 
to provide gifts for the poor. The fairies, 
dwarfs and gnomes so rejoiced as to hold 
themselves in readiness on the first stroke of 
mid-night to come out of hiding and play as 
normal children. There were shoes and stock- 
ings to bring good luck if stood by the 
chimney in readiness for the gifts of man. 
The Yule log, brought in with great rejoic- 
ing, dancing, and merriment, was lighted to 
dispel the cold and darkness and must be 
kept blazing until Twelfth Night. There 
were the Christmas chimes rung at mid- 
night, not only to celebrate the birth of a 
new-born child, but to toll the death knell 
of Satan and other evil spirits who vanished 
in the presence of the coming of a new and 
better world. 

Last but not least were the beautiful 
candle-lighted Christmas trees of fairly re- 
cent origin (in their present form) all un- 
consciously to us based upon the universal 
“Tree of Life” of all races—Ygdrasil in 
Scandinavia, the Willow of China, the Date 
Palm of Arabia, and the Evergreen of the 
Western World. These and untold numbers 
of other early customs and traditions point to 
the fact that as time passes the Christmas 
idea might be expanded and celebrated not 
only as the rebirth of the unconquered sun, 
but as the festival of mother and child, seen 
as emblems of the rejoicing peoples when 
each new-born child renews our faith in the 
possibility of a regenerated world. 

The religious problems in Christmas festiv- 
ities are not the only ones to present them- 
selves for consideration. Human nature is 
many-sided, demanding satisfactions along 
varied lines. We must have opportunities 
for mirth and merry-making when the jovial, 
jolly, and rollicking aspects of human nature 
come to the surface. These needs are ad- 
mirably met and well symbolized in the 
legends and customs of St. Nick and Santa 
Claus. This mysterious person takes on 
varied aspects according to the countries 
visited. He may be the St. Nicholas of 
Lycea or Kris Kringle of France; but wheth- 
er in Flanders, Holland, England or Ger- 


many, he is ever and always the mysterious 


giver who leaves his gifts without revealing 


his presence or waiting for expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation. It is said that 
when St. Nicholas crossed the wide waters 
separating the new world from the old, upon 
his arrival in this land of prosperity and 


plenty, he found himself undergoing a 


marked transformation from the pale and 
somewhat emaciated saint of the old country 
into the rosy, jolly, and somewhat over- 
rotund old gentleman in gay attire. On the 
whole he seems to have left his old-world 
bunch of switches on the other side. Instead, 
he arrives with reindeer and sleigh, carrying 
an enormous pack over-flowing with gifts 
for all. No amount of avoirdupois hinders 
his ability to creep down the narrowest 
chimney in search of children, good and bad, 
rich or poor, “‘with malice towards none,with 
charity for all.’’ Nevertheless he retains the 
outstanding characteristic of all his pred- 
ecessors as the mysterious dispenser of 
gifts. 

So far so good! The Santa Claus legends 
and traditions as such have little to criti- 
cize, but our mode of presentation, with 
undue emphasis upon Santa Claus as an 
actual personality—one as real as mother 
or father, George Washington or ‘Lincoln— 
imposes beliefs upon the impressionable 
mind of the child which must be outgrown 
or unlearned later on. The myth is ever 
true. The literal interpretations, however, 
which we impose upon it are fictitious, and 
presented as literal facts, may become 
stumbling blocks if over-emphasized as 
reason dawns and the child endeavors to 
draw a distinction between fantasy and ob- 
jective reality. There comes the moment in 
the child’s life when he begins to distinguish 
between those phases of his experience which 
may be put to the test, of seeing, tasting, 
touching, and handling on one hand, and 
those which may be imagined only on the 
other. In the preceding stages of babyhood, 
fact and fancy are one. The young child is 
too inexperienced in the factual world to 
experience the slightest sense of shock or 
element of surprise when told of the three 
bears and the three little pigs, who live in 
houses like his own, wear clothes such as he 




















wears, speak his language and think and act 
as human beings. 

To treat the personalities and events of 
fictional literature as though they were 
factual, or to handle allegorical happenings 
in the same manner with which we meet the 
scientific or historical data, may pave the 
way for a break in experience as the child 
passes through the intellectual processes of 
this transition period. Some of our best 
literary authorities tend to obviate this 
difficulty by postponing the use of all myth- 
ical lore until the child has lived through 
and passed into the period where he has 
clarified his world, knowing fact as fact, and 
fiction as the delightful make-believe world 
of his imagination. 

This may seem an extreme and difficult 
position to put through with success, not 
only because the little child creates a make- 
believe world for himself in which he drama- 
tizes both real and imaginary events, but 
because it is almost impossible to prevent 
his coming in contact with mythical lore as 
he associates with other children. But, we 
may ask, why may not Santa Claus be pre- 
sented as casually as the Fairy Prince, Puss 
in Boots, or Jack and the Bean Stalk? We 
do not disguise some member of the family 
to impersonate Jack in order to heighten the 
child’s belief in a literal Jack and an actual 
bean stalk that reaches into the heavens. 
Then, why a disguised Santa Claus in every 
home, in every store, and on every street 
corner to deepen a literal belief in illusion? 
These efforts to prolong an unquestioned 
belief in a literal Santa Claus are often con- 
tinued by adults utterly unconscious of the 
fact that in so doing they get more satis- 
faction out of it than the child. One sensi- 
tive little girl of eight years, explaining her 
rude awakening two years before, kept up 
her apparent acceptance during the interval 
to preserve the happiness of the older mem- 
bers of the family. When she inadvertently 
betrayed her knowledge, acquired long be- 
fore the fictitious observance was relin- 
quished by the family, her deception met 
with decided disapproval. She burst into 
floods of tears, explaining, ‘‘Why I did it for 
you! I felt so sorry for you.” 

Were it not for all these mistaken efforts 
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of adults to exploit the credulity of children 
through literal interpretations of fanciful 
facts, the child could pass through and out 
of the confusion of fact and fancy as natural- 
ly as the tadpole evolves into the frog. In so 
doing we are not only retarding develop- 
ment, but in some instances introducing 
shock and a painful sense of disillusion- 
ment—shaking the child’s confidence in the 
truthfulness of those he loves and trusts. 

Teachers who have had experience in pro- 
viding environments through which children 
take their first steps in the physical and 
social sciences, in geography and history, 
realize that fact may be as satisfying as 
fiction, and history as fascinating as poetry. 

Life is too large to be dominated by either 
of these approaches to truth. Any life that 
finds happiness in both fields is rich and 
satisfying. 

Last but not least is the temptation to 
overstrain the young child’s rather weak 
sense of altruism in long-continued efforts 
to carry through to success some showy, 
complicated plans to make Christmas pres- 
ents for parents or for children in hospitals 
or homes of poverty. Even little children 
have spontaneous moments of generosity 
and desire to share or do for others, but when 
the parent or teacher imposes such plans 
through long-continued application to al- 
truistic ends, truly the “quality of mercy is 
strained.” 

Christmas may be a beautiful, never-to- 
be-forgotten memory of loveliness, one able 
to survive through the years in spite of 
slight over-doses of joyousness, provided 
teachers and parents codperate in planning 
carefully both before and after the cele- 
bration. Why may not children of all ages 
and races get something of the experience of 
those who heard that first message on Christ- 
mas Eve, “Behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy which shall be unto all peoples.” 
But such joyous experiences must be tem- 
pered by the wisdom in the message which 
followed, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Peace and good will are the best gifts which 
any Christmas may bring to man or child— 
gifts without which no Christmas can satisfy 
the heart of man no matter what his race or 
creed. 
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at least, than they are to most grown- 

ups. This is particularly true of that 
period of childhood when bed-time first 
becomes just late enough to allow the stars 
to be discovered. That children of seven or 
eight are ready for real information about 
the heavens is proved by their eager interest 
and questioning if that topic is opened to 
them. 

Too often adult help at this stage takes 
the direction of quoting Greek mythology; 
and children are asked to make nearly im- 
possible leaps in imagination to suppose that 
this star group looks like a man with a sword, 
or another like a dog. Greek mythology will 
have its place for them in the study of 
human history; but it amounts to nothing 
at all in satisfying children’s intelligent 
wondering as to what the stars really are, 
what makes them stay in the sky, how far 
away they are, whether anyone may ever 
hope to reach them, and what they would 
look like to one who did. 

Jean Piaget’s case study, reported in his 
book, The Child’s Conception of the World, 
reveals statistically that children under ten 
years of age tend to make a cosmology of 
their own, until real knowledge supplants it. 
It reveals, too, that the trend of children’s 
thinking accords in a general way with the 
findings of science in certain important con- 
cepts, although their detail of facts is likely 
to be wholly or largely in error. 

A teacher naturally would like to start 
star experience with children by going out 
with them at night, looking up at the sky 
with them, and talking with them about 
what they are really seeing and thinking. 
This can be done in a camp, but with a day- 
time group at school it is necessary usually 
to find some substitute means. A picture, 


Oy sete are close to children; much closer, 


This is the second article in a series on Science by Bertha Ste- 
vens. “Children’s Experiences with Form in Nature” will appear in 
a later issue. 

1 New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930. 


such as W. L. Taylor’s shepherd one, ‘“‘When 
I Consider Thy Heavens,’* can serve to 
start children’s thinking and bring the 
thoughts of a group together. An experi- 
ence begun with ‘this picture in the class- 
room is likely to be continued by the children 
individually at home the same night and on 
succeeding nights by looking at actual stars 
just before going to bed. 

Once children are started in this work 
their sky consciousness will seek for ex- 
pression. They enjoy painting their own 
pictures of night, stars, moon and sun, and 
making star and moon transparencies which 
let window or artificial light shine through. 
In making these transparency pictures of 
night the stars are usually pricked; the moon 
is cut out and replaced with yellow tissue 
paper which transmits a soft light not unlike 
that of the real moon. 

It is possible also with simple tie-dyeing 
of muslin or silk to get effects of star-studded 
skies or of sun and moon breaking through 
clouds. Through rhythmic pantomime aided 
with dyed scarfs children can play out the 
drama of movement in the sky as it indicates 
itself to them. In all these ways and others 
they can build up their acquaintance with 
the heavens, adding to their consciousness 
of beauty and making real observations 
which can serve them as they pass into the 
fact-gaining stage. 

To understand stars at all, children need 
first a certain amount of knowledge about 
the earth. They have heard that the earth 
is a ball; but they need really to conceive 
it that way in all their thinking. They can 
be helped to this end by the familiar illus- 
tration of the ship coming in from a distance 
and becoming visible gradually from smoke- 
stack to water-line. If they cannot observe 
this on lake or ocean, the school-room globe 
and a tiny masted or smoke-stacked paper 


*"" 2 Obtainable from Edward Gross Company, 118 East 16th Street, 
New York, New York. 
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or clay boat can serve for demonstration. 
Tracing on the globe the circling routes of 
round-the-world flyers is another aid to 
conceiving the earth as a ball; and it is a 
fortunate circumstance if a flight is being 
made just at the time when this teaching 
is being promoted. In addition, children and 
teacher can invent play with the globe which 
will help to establish the concept. 

Once the earth is realized as a ball, intelli- 
gence demands that the ball be somewhere. 
The idea of resting upon a foundation is 
discounted; for what would that foundation 
rest upon? Other suggestions may be offered 
and dealt with until thought is necessarily 
brought to the idea of the earth as a body 
in space. A thrown tennis ball illustrates the 
possibility of a body poised in space and 
moving in a course as opposed to falling. 
The earth, they can learn, is poised and mov- 
ing in somewhat the same way. The ball falls 
in the end because the force of gravity over- 
comes the energy with which the ball was 
thrown. 

Then come children’s questions. Does the 
earth fall in the end? And if not, why not? 
And what gave the earth a push, like that 
given the ball? A teaching situation has been 
created in which it becomes necessary to tell 
the children the theories concerning the 
origin of the planets, and their movements 
of rotation about an axis and of revolution 
about the sun. The fact that there are two 
main trends’ of opinion among scientists, in 
this regard, need not be regretted. It is a 
good thing that thus early the children are 
to learn that, although truth is constant, 
science’s concept of it is likely to change with 
new discovery of fact and with the applica- 
tion of new understanding. 

Free play with magnets and nails at this 
point, showing the power of a magnet to 
act through space, and the neutralizing of 
forces when equal magnets are placed on 
opposite sides of a nail which is equidistant 
from them in the field of magnetic force, 
helps children to conceive the force of gravi- 
tation acting between sun and sun, sun and 
planet or planet and satellite. They can 


3 See Pathways to Science, Vol. VI. Unit I. Craig and Baldwin. 


New York: Ginn and Company, 1932. 


make this connection and yet know clearly 
that magnetism and gravitation are not con- 
sidered to be the same thing. 


Children can gain some comprehension of 
the movements of the planets around the 
sun, and of satellites around planets, by 
dramatizing them. For example, one child 
may take the part of the relatively still cen- 
tral sun, and other children as planets move 
on orbits about this sun, in the right order 
from sun to Pluto. Mercury, on the smallest 
orbit because nearest the sun, makes many 
revolutions while Pluto completes its orbit 
once. Thus children are helped to realize 
the planets’ years, or periods of revolution, 
as compared with the year of the earth. The 
earth’s rotation upon its axis whereby it 
derives its day and night, and the moon’s 
journey around the earth whereby we recog- 
nize the divisions of time called months, can 
be illustrated through similar dramatiza- 
tion. Sun, earth and moon interrelations 
which can be brought to children’s thought 
through dramatization and in other ways 
are the earth’s year and seasons, the earth’s 
day and night, the earth’s months, the tides 
and eclipses of sun and moon; the effects of 
interrelation can be considered also, such 
as the meaning of sun-light to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of life upon the earth. 


So far as possible all these ideas should be 
verified in experience. At different seasons, 
and in evening or morning sky, children can 
identify five of the eight other planets. 
Nature Magazine each month, and The 
Science News Letter in the first issue of 
each month, tell where to look for these. 
Children cannot verify the movements of 
the planets about the sun; but they can 
learn from an almanac and verify the pre- 
dicted positions, with reference to the earth, 
on certain dates. There are two values in 
doing this: (1) realization that the move- 
ments of the planets are orderly enough to 
be predictable and (2) realization that science 
has been able to discover and chart this 
orderliness. Other predicted events of the 
sky which can be observed and verified are 
the appearing of the full moon and other 
moon phases, the occurrence of eclipses, 
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periodic meteoric showers and more rarely, 
the return of a comet. 

Study of the interrelation of bodies of the 
solar system should be supplemented with 
factual descriptive study of the sun and 
moon, based on direct observation and study 
of photographs, and extended by information 
which astronomy texts provide. Actual 
knowledge of our sun helps children to the 
realization of those more distant suns, the 
stars. Langdon-Davies, speaking for the 
scientist, says scientific knowledge has in- 
creased the aesthetic value of the night sky. 
Speaking for children, we can say with con- 
fidence that any gain in knowing astronom- 
ical facts is likely to be for them a gain also 
in awakened intelligence, in expanse of think- 
ing, in imagination, in response to beauty, 
in the sense of wonder and reverence. 

If children can really visualize the earth 
as a body in space which, from a distance is 
seen to look like a star as Jupiter and Venus 
do, they have gone a long way toward the 
ability to think of space “in the round”; 
toward a concept of a universal whole of 
which our earth is part. Neither adults nor 
children can comprehend the figures which 
represent the number of the stars, their 
ages, their greatness of circumference, their 
distances, their brightness, their speed; so it 
would seem particularly unnecessary to try 
to force these ideas upon children. It is 
reasonable, however, for them to grasp the 
idea that the starry universe which they see 
is to be conceived as exceedingly vast and 
exceedingly old—if the earth or our sun be 
taken as the unit of reference. 

Light, which travels at the constant speed 
of approximately 187,000 miles a second, 
reaches the earth from our sun in about eight 


minutes. The distance of the earth from the 
sun is approximately 93,000,000 miles. We 
are told that light requires three or four 
years to travel from one Pleiad to another, 
so far are they apart. If children who know 
well the appearance of the tiny, close cluster 
of sparkling Pleiades are told this informa- 
tion, and they realize that between any two 
Pleiades there may be more than enough 
room for a whole solar system like ours, they 
have all they need to think about—concern- 
ing the magnitudes of the heavens—for all 
the rest of their lives. 

The view expressed by Forest Ray Moul- 
ton is one which could be wisely the back- 
ground of our own thinking in promoting 
star work with children. In The Nature of 
the World and of Man‘ he says, “To an 
astronomer the most remarkable and inter- 
esting thing about that part of the physical 
universe with which he has become ac- 
quainted is not its vast extent in space, nor 
the number and great masses of its stars, nor 
the violent forces that operate in the stars, 
nor the long periods of astronomical time, 
but that which holds him awestruck is the 
perfect orderliness of the universe and the 
majestic succession of the celestial phenom- 
ena. From the tiny satellites in the solar 
system to the globular clusters, the galaxy 
and exterior galaxies there is no chaos, there 
is nothing haphazard, and there is nothing 
capricious. The orderliness of the universe 
is the supreme discovery in science; it is 
that which gives us hope that we shall be 
able to understand not only the exterior 
world but also our own bodies and our own 
minds.” 


4 Horatio H. Newman, editor. Garden City, New York: Garden 
City Publishing Company, 1933. 


CuaFe GOO 


Teach me your mood, O patient stars 
Who climb each night the ancient sky 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. 


—EMERSON 
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Comparisons of Teaching in Nursery School, 
Kindergarten, and First Grade 


GRACE LANGDON 


Director, Educational Advisory Service 
New York City 


N THE preceding article consideration 

was given to and questions were raised 

concerning the varying practices in nurs- 
ery school, kindergarten, and first grade as 
related to those activities of the day com- 
monly classified as routine activities, i.e., 
eating, sleeping, toileting, and general health 
care. It remains to make similar comparisons 
of the teaching of the so-called “subject 
matter” of these grades, music, manual and 
fine arts, English, number, play, and the 
social studies, or as the latter are called in 
this study, learning to live with other people. 
As would be expected, one finds equally 
wide if not wider variations in practice in 
these as in the routine activities and in 
many instances equally close similarities, 
and these will be discussed in the order 
named above. 

Music 


The major emphasis in the nursery school 
on the acts in this group is on those which 
have to do with the guidance of children in 
their enjoyment of music, both through their 
own performance and that of others. In the 
kindergarten and first grade the acts per- 
formed with the greatest frequency are for 
the most part directed toward the acquire- 
ment of skill either in singing or in rhythmic 
expression. Likewise these acts are consid- 
ered by the kindergarten and first grade 
teachers checking to be the most important 
of any in the list for those age levels. These 
are the acts to which the checkings show the 
least attention is given in the nursery school. 

One might question then as to when at- 
tention to skill and performance is best begun 
and what is the desirable balance between 
the acquirement of skill in musical expression 
and the enjoyment of music at each of the 
three age levels, and how does this balance 

This is the second article based upon the findings of a study made 


by the writer titled Similarities and Differences in Teaching in Nurs- 
ery School, Kindergarten, and First Grade. 


shift with the development of the children? 
These questions suggest a wide range of so 
far undiscovered facts—facts which are 
needed for a satisfactory answer—that need 
suggesting—profitable lines for research. 

The closest similarity of ratings among 
the groups on frequency of performance was 
shown on the following list: 


Tell or remind children who are in the 
music group not to disturb those listen- 
ing to the music. 

Remind children to stop whatever rhyth- 
mic activity they are performing when 
the music stops. 

Suggest the rhythmic activity be carried 
on. 

Ask child or small group to show others 
how to do a certain rhythmic activity. 


The widest difference of ratings was on 
those given below: 


Sing to children both individually and in 
a group. 

Suggest that children try to sing with soft 
light tones. 

Call attention to way singing voices could 
be improved. 

Call children in singing voice and ask them 
to answer on the same note. 


The nursery school shows the lowest fre- 
quency of performance on all of these except 
on the first on which it is highest. 

On the whole the ratings show that the 
kindergarten and first grade teachers check- 
ing tend to rate the acts making up the 
section on music as being considerably more 
important than do the nursery school teach- 
ers. Is this because the activities indicated 
are more suited to a later level of develop- 
ment or is music so incidental a part of the 
day’s experience in nursery school that it 
does not lend itself to the checking of overt 
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acts? One wonders, too, in how far the mu- 
sical experiences of the children are condi- 
tioned by the ability of the teacher herself 
to perform or by her own musical enjoyment. 
Such questions are suggestive of possible 
further studies. 


MANUAL AND FINE ARTS 


The activities in this group include seeing 
that children have materials for manual and 
fine arts; teaching them the desirable care of 
materials; teaching them to be critical of 
their own and each others products; guiding 
them in setting standards for good work in 
using manual and fine arts materials; guiding 
them in seeing possibilities in the use of ma- 
terials; and guiding them in the recognition 
of color. 

The checkings show that more of the acts 
of this group are performed more frequently 
by kindergarten teachers than by either 
nursery school or first grade teachers, seem- 
ing to indicate that major attention to 
manual and fine arts is given at that level. 
The acts performed most frequently by 
nursery school teachers are those having to 
do with guidance in the independent use of 
materials and those performed with the least 
frequency by them are those emphasizing 
the quality of the product. Of these acts 
having to do with quality and improvement 
of product there are eighteen and these are 
checked as being performed oftener by the 
kindergarten teachers than by first grade, 
and oftener by first grade than by nursery 
school. Does this mean that before the kin- 
dergarten age level the interest is in the 
process rather than in the product, and after 
the kindergarten age level the skill is suffi- 
ciently acquired for achieving the product 
desired, so that other acts than those directed 
toward the acquiring of skill are more im- 
portant? If so, what facts of child develop- 
ment bear out this thesis? Some persons 
would question further in how far emphasis 
on the acquirement of skill in the handling 
of manual and fine arts materials is hamper- 
ing to creativity in the arts, and in how far 
it is essential to that creativity. Some might 
challenge the assumption implied in such 
questions—i.e., that creativity in the arts 
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is of paramount importance at these levels. 
Those who believe that it is and who believe 
that such creativity is limited by insistence 
upon the naming of the product will be in- 
terested to find that the item, “‘Ask individ- 
ual children to tell about the pictures they 
have drawn,” received checkings indicating 
that this procedure is common practice on 
all three levels. 

The variations among the checkings for 
the three levels raise some interesting ques- 
tions for discussion, the widest variations 
occurring on those acts making a use of 
group discussion as a means for improving 
the product and on those having to do with 
the naming of the product. The use of group 
discussion seems to have its highest fre- 
quency in kindergarten and its lowest in 
nursery school, though checkings indicate 
that it is used with some frequency there. 
One wonders on what developmental char- 
acteristics of the children these variations 
are based. In how far is appeal to group opin- 
ion as a means of achieving improved results 
defensible at each of the three levels being 
studied. Indeed, what if any change in 
emphasis or technique of guidance is sug- 
gested by a study of the developmental char- 
acteristics of the children being considered? 


ENGLISH 


The teaching acts of this section fall into 
three general subgroups, i.e., (1) use of 
books, pictures, stories, and general conver- 
sation, (2) learning to read, (3) acquiring 
skill in writing. 

1. Use of books, pictures, stories, and gen- 
eral conversation. 

As might be expected the acts performed 
most frequently by all groups have to do 
with informal conversation concerning the 
general happenings of the day, and those 
directed toward the developing of standards 
of good speech are performed frequently by 
all groups and considered important by each. 
Checkings indicate that kindergarten teach- 
ers, in addition to incidental conversation 
with the children, use techniques designed 
to stimulate conversation. The acts related 
to telling and reading stories received check- 
ings indicating that they are performed on 
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the average more frequently by kindergarten 
than by nursery school or first grade teach- 
ers. It is interesting, too, that those acts 
having to do with the gathering of children 
together in groups for the discussion of ex- 
periences are performed with more frequency 
by the kindergarten and first grade teachers 
than by the nursery school teachers, and 
that more importance is attached to those 
acts by kindergarten and first grade teach- 
ers for those levels than by nursery school 
teachers for the nursery school. However, 
while the nursery school teachers tend to 
gather children together less frequently for 
group discussions, the ratings indicate that 
such group discussions are not an uncommon 
practice and that they are looked upon as of 
some importance and not of questionable 
value. Many persons would question this 
technique as being better suited to a later 
stage of development. One might question, 
too, to what extent it is desirable to stimu- 
late conversation on the nursery school level 
and to ask further what reasons if any there 
are for thinking that more spontaneous ex- 
pression might result from less of such 
stimulation. Others might ask if there is any 
reason for thinking that later self-conscious- 
ness and inhibition in the use of language as 
a social tool has any connection with early 
stimulation to an expression which might 
otherwise have been longer delayed. It 
would seem that the spontaneous interchange 
of experience in groups would be likely to 
be found at a later level of development than 
in the nursery school. 

Among the groups checking, most of the 
items having to do with the use of enjoy- 
ment of stories and poems are rated as of 
less importance than other items. Is ac- 
quaintance with and enjoyment of literary 
materials generally considered a matter of 
secondary importance? To what extent 
might the experiences of the children on these 
levels be profitably enriched by the further 
use of such materials? 

2. Learning to read. 

As would be expected the checkings in- 
dicate that nursery school teachers provide 
and utilize incidental experiences with books, 
symbols, etc., which may later lead to inter- 


pretation of those symbols and that little 
attention is called to the symbols as such. 
The provision of a library table or reading 
corner and opportunity for its use is evident 
in both kindergarten and first grade, the 
acts relating to this end being performed on 
both levels frequently and considered im- 
portant by both. While kindergarten teach- 
ers checking give little attention to word 
recognition as such, some importance is at- 
tached by them to those acts having to do 
with incidental recognition, and by the 
first grade teachers those acts are considered 
of high importance, the ratings indicating 
that a great variety of techniques are used 
to develop skill in word recognition. One can 
but question here whether or not an undue 
proportion of time is given to acquiring skill 
in such recognition at the expense of these 
rich experiences which would make those 
words full of meaning. Checkings indicate 
that the acts related to developing skill in 
the mechanics of reading are performed by 
the first grade teachers with about the same 
frequency as the acts related to the develop- 
ment of skill in word recognition, as are also 
those related to learning to take in large 
units of thought. Of all the groups of acts 
related to learning to read, first grade teach- 
ers rate as most important those having to 
do with getting meaning from the material 
read. 

The question comes to mind as one exam- 
ines the ratings and finds that all of the skills 
having to do with word recognition and the 
mechanics of reading are performed to some 
degree in the kindergarten, whether this is 
indicative of the fact that more attention 
is being given to such recognition and inter- 
pretation than can be defended in the light 
of a study of the developmental needs of 
children. Are these ratings any evidence of 
an effort to effect unification by pushing 
down the teaching of skills to a level not 
yet ready for the acquirement of such skills? 
Is this evidence that time is being spent in 
kindergarten and even in nursery school, in 
the teaching of skills which might better be 
spent in the acquirement of a rich fund of 
experiences which would make later reading 
more meaningful? Again, such questions can 
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be answered fully only in the light of further 
research. 

3. Writing 

It is evident from the data included in 
this group of checkings that no attention 
is given to writing in any form in the nursery 
school, and that little attention is given by 
kindergarten teachers with the exception of 
such incidental writing as is needed by the 
children in carrying on their activities and 
this is evidently for the most part done by 
the teachers for the children. It is further 
indicated that a considerable amount of 
attention is given to acquiring skill in writing 
in the first grades represented, and that the 
acts performed most frequently by the first 
grade teachers are those directed toward the 
desirable movement and position for writing 
and the intelligent recognition of the form 
of the material being written. 


UsE oF NUMBER 


The acts of this group have to do with 
teaching the children the names of the days 
of the week, months of the year, etc.; helping 
them to an understanding of time, and help- 
ing them to learn number relationships and 
space relationships. The acts of this group 
are performed on the whole less frequently 
by the nursery school teachers than by the 
kindergarten teachers, and by the latter less 
frequently than by the first grade, by the 
latter naturally being considered more im- 
portant for that level than by either of the 
others. The only acts of the group checked 
by the nursery school teachers as being per- 
formed with any frequency are those having 
to do with the incidental use of quantitative 
words, the next in point of frequency being 
those having to do with time, space, distance 
and weight. Those performed most fre- 
quently by the kindergarten teachers check- 
ing are those directed toward bringing time 
and number names to the children’s atten- 
tion. Those performed most frequently by 
the first grade teachers are those directed 
toward helping the children acquire skill in 
the recognition and use of figures. For the 
most part the nursery school teachers con- 
sider the acts in this group harmful, question- 
able, or unimportant for that age level. The 
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kindergarten teachers consider for that level 
those acts most important that have to do 
with the use of terms denoting space, time, 
distance, quantity, and those which have 
to do with the beginnings of skill in counting, 
the first grade considering most important 
those directed toward acquiring skill in 
recognition, reproduction, and use of figures. 

Quite evidently the first major emphasis 
on the acquisition of skill in the use of num- 
ber comes in the first grade, the use being 
more or less incidental before that time. 
One wonders whether even then children 
are ready for such emphasis or whether fur- 
ther attention might better be given to the 
making of number concepts meaningful 
through many and varied experiences. Is 
this emphasis upon skill a matter of follow- 
ing traditional practice or the result of a 
study of facts of child development and a 
fitting of procedure to need? 


PLAY 


In this group the acts performed most 
frequently by the nursery school teachers 
are those directed toward helping children 
develop independence and skill in the use 
of play materials and the checkings indi- 
cate that nursery school teachers more than 
kindergarten or first grade teachers attach 
importance to those acts which follow the 
lead of the children, supplementing rather 
than stimulating activity. For the most 
part the acts which seem to be performed 
most frequently by the kindergarten teach- 
ers are those which stimulate a critical at- 
titude toward the product or the means of 
achieving that product. It may be remem- 
bered that this is also true in the use of 
manual and fine arts materials. Again one 
would question to what extent spontaneity 
is hampered at these age levels by insistence 
upon attention to the prpduct, and to what 
extent such insistence on skill is essential to 
creativity and spontaneity. 

The major emphasis in the first grade 
seems to be upon acts which fall into three 
groups, (1) those directed toward the guid- 
ance of the children in the use of materials 
and seeing possibilities in their use as well 
as in the acquisition of skill in the using; 
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(2) those directed toward achieving a con- 
tinuously improving result in the drama- 
tization of stories, and (3) those directed 
toward planning for, playing, and improving 
the technique of games as well as learning 
to conform to the rule of the game. Com- 
parison of the ratings on the acts directed 
toward dramatic play shows that these acts 
are performed with about the same fre- 
quency by the kindergarten and first grade 
teachers but with much less frequency by 
the nursery school teachers. The fact that 
ratings indicate that nursery school teach- 
ers give amy attention to the formal drama- 
tization of stories may be of interest to per- 
sons believing that such dramatization is 
inconsistent with the developmental level 
of children of nursery school age and can be 
accomplished only by the imposition of an 
adult pattern. The discussion with the 
children in a group of the characters of the 
story and the children best fitted to take 
the parts may by the same persons seem 
unsuited to this level of development. Indeed 
some may ask whether the attention to 
formal dramatization of stories at any of 
these levels may be indicative of the imposi- 
tion of a pattern to the exclusion of more 
spontaneous activity if less perfect results. 
These same persons may suggest that the 
stimulation of critical analysis of the tech- 
nique of the dramatization may not be in- 
imical to the spontaneity of the result. The 
checkings indicate this to be a somewhat 
common practice both in kindergarten and 
first grade. 

Seven acts of the group have to do with 
the guidance of the playing of games. Some 
persons may question whether the word 
“‘game”’ has been similarly understood by all 
persons checking the items in this group 
since the rating for the nursery school group 
indicates more frequent use of games than 
some may believe is common in the nursery 
school. However the two items, “Remove 
child who does not follow the rules of the 
game,” and “Recall or ask children to recall 
the directions or rules for playing a game 
either before beginning to play or during the 
game,” would seem to indicate that “game” 
may have been considered a play activity 


sufficiently organized to have rules which 
were supposed to be followed. At any rate 
the checkings indicate that attention is given 
to these acts on all levels, though most fre- 
quently by the first grade and least fre- 
quently by the nursery school. One questions 
to what extent the playing of organized 
games at these age levels reflects a following 
of the interests and developmental needs of 
the children and to what extent the imposi- 
tion of an adult pattern. With all such 
questions, however, must always follow the 
asking of whether or not the tacit assumption 
that spontaneity of activity is the desirable 
end to achieve is defensible in the light of 
facts of child development and if so, what 
facts suggest the procedures to be followed. 


LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHER PEOPLE 


Many interesting points come to light as 
one compares the ratings on the acts in this 
group, for included in it are those not only 
which help children directly to learn how to 
live with other people but those also which 
help them to an understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the world about them. In the first 
section are all those acts directed toward 
the learning of the commonly so-called social 
traits such as promptness, neatness, orderli- 
ness, helpfulness, independence, getting 
along without quarreling, responsibility, etc. 
Interesting as it would be, space does not 
permit going into detail concerning the sim- 
ilarities and differences found in this group. 
For such detail the reader is referred to the 
text.! Briefly the acts shown by the check- 
ings to be performed most frequently by the 
nursery school teachers are those which are 
directed toward helping the children to 
achieve independence for themselves and 
consideration for other children, while those 
performed most frequently by the kinder- 
garten teachers are those of courtesy toward 
the children and those designed to teach a 
child to be helpful, the techniques used being 
commendation and providing the opportu- 
nity to participate in the general activities of 
the day. By the first grade teachers those 
acts performed most frequently are likewise 
Nurs Scheol Kindergorten, ond First Grade. New York: Joha Day 
Company, 1934, pp. 216-240. 
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the general acts of courtesy toward the 
children and those directed toward the gen- 
eral management of the affairs of the day, 
moving groups here and there, and having 
children help with arrangements of the 
room. 

The greatest difference in rating is found 
on those acts directed toward helping the 
children learn to be prompt, the differ- 
ence seeming to lie largely in the technique 
used, there being a tendency to much more 
verbalization concerning the subject in the 
first grade than in the kindergarten and 
more in the kindergarten than in the nursery 
school. On the whole the checkings show that 
the nursery school teachers tend to perform 
more frequently those acts involving individ- 
ual children than the children in a group, 
while the kindergarten and first grade teach- 
ers tend to give about the same attention to 
individual children and to children in a group 
with tendency on the part of the first grade 
to carry on group discussions on all subjects 
more than is the case on either of the other 
levels. 

Those acts relating to the promotion of 
conformity to rule, regulation, and custom 
while performed with some frequency by all 
levels seem to be performed more frequently 
and considered more important by the kin- 
dergarten and first grade teachers than by 
the nursery school teachers. A wide differ- 
ence in rating is also found on those acts 
which have to do with the demand for atten- 
tion on the part of the children, with prompt 
arrival at school, and with refraining from 
talking, the latter receiving its greatest atten- 
tion in the first grade. 

The acts considered by nursery school 
teachers to be most important for that level 
are those concerned with teaching the chil- 
dren independence, consulting with other 
persons about the children, and substituting 
desirable acts for undesirable, while in the 
kindergarten those rated as most important 
are the above with the addition of the learn- 
ing of social customs. In the first grade the 
order is somewhat different, the most im- 
portant being considered the learning of 
social customs, followed by independence 
and learning to be truthful and honest. 
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The acts considered by the nursery school 
teachers to be harmful for that age level are 
those appealing to shame or fear, and these 
are also rated as harmful for the kinder- 
garten, but less so for the first grade. One 
wonders if the greater maturity of the chil- 
dren really makes the acts any less harmful. 
Those acts agreed upon by the three groups 
as being of questionable value for all levels 
are those calling unfavorable comment to 
the children, direct reproof, and command. 
The widest differences of opinion on judg- 
ment of importance is found on those acts 
having to do with the discussion of the social 
traits. 

Turning now to those acts having to do 
with helping children learn to enjoy and 
understand the world about, one finds that 
the acts most frequently performed by the 
nursery school teachers are those providing 
a variety of experiences for the children and 
supplementing those experiences with such 
information as the children show an interest 
in, while those most frequently performed by 
the kindergarten teachers have to do with 
the stimulation of an observation of things 
about. Added to this the first grade perform 
frequently those having to do with the giving 
of information and group discussion of that 
observation and information. 

Rated as most important by the kinder- 
garten teachers are those having to do with 
excursions to the woods and parks and pro- 
viding growing things for the children to 
enjoy. Apparently the nursery school con- 
siders the discussion of experiences of much 
less importance than either kindergarten or 
first grade. 

It may interest many persons and raise 
questions in the minds of some to know that 
of all the acts in the group those considered 
least important by the kindergarten and 
first grade teachers are those having to do 
with sex education, these being rated as of 
considerable importance by nursery school 
teachers. Is this because by the time children 
have reached kindergarten and first grade 
they may be expected to have had this 
phase of education or is it that facilities are 
not conducive to giving this education or is 
it really considered to be unsuited to these 
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age levels? One can but wonder. Other ques- 
tions suggested but not answered by the 
data come to mind, i.e., what danger, if any, 
is there in the use of group discussion as a 
means of achieving the performance of de- 
sirable social acts at these age levels? Is 
there any danger that the use of group 
discussion may lead to the practice of those 
acts considered socially desirable for the 
sake of the group approval rather than for 
the satisfaction inherent in the act? Are 
the ratings on acts designed to promote con- 


' formity any indication of a tendency to at- 


tempt to mold the children to a given pattern 
of behavior? Would this be undesirable if 
true? What shall determine the pattern? 
Are the ratings on even the infrequent use of 
acts appealing to shame and fear to be taken 
as indicative of a disregard for accepted 
theories of mental hygiene? Are such acts 
more defensible for one age level than for 
another? What accounts for the infrequent 





performances of those acts concerned with 
sex education and for the lack of importance 
attached to them? Is there any danger of 
over emphasis on promptness at an age level 
when feeling for time is undeveloped, or is 
this the place to stimulate such feeling? 
When is the use of competition in achieving 
a desired result consistent with the principles 
of mental hygiene and the facts of child de- 
velopment? 

And ‘so one might continue to question 
—for any comparison of practice from level 
to level can but raise questions to challenge 
the thinking of those who from day to day 
determine what the procedure with any 
group of children shall be. Only as one chal- 
lenges that procedure, good though it may 
be, can one hope to evolve continuously 
those techniques which shall be more and 
more consistent with facts of child develop- 
ment and more and more conducive to the 
optimum furtherance of that development 


\ 





‘He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 
He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 


A loosened spirit brings 
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The Poems of Emily Dickinson 
Edited by Martha Bianchi and Alfred Hampson. 
Little, Brown and Company. 
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A Second Grade’s Story of Lights 


MILDRED BusH 


Ciassroom Teacher 
Hamilton School, St. Louis, Missouri 


HE story of lights from primitive man’s 

flickering torch to the blaze of Broad- 

way at midnight is a comprehensive 
one, pulsating with events of such great 
significance in humanity’s development that 
any study of it must be a vital and enriching 
one. 

The child is with all of us a lover of light, 
and evidences of his enjoyment of it are 
manifest in many ways. In infancy he reaches 
for the moon, that bright mysterious ball, 
and is fascinated by the flickering of the 
hearth-fire or the glow of a lamp. Later he 
delights in his birthday candles, the Christ- 
mas tree lights and the camp-fire. Eagerly 
he follows each fire-engine and enjoys real 
satisfaction in the gay electric signs as they 
ffash forth their messages. 

In spite of such convictions concerning 
the subject of interest, I must admit that 
I had some misgivings when my Second 
Graders and I plunged into an evolutionary 
study of lights which I feared would involve 
incomprehensible time difficulties and prove 
too abstract and complicated for my ex- 
tremely heterogeneous group. 

On February twelfth pictures had been 
drawn to illustrate parts of the Lincoln 
story that had appealed to them. Among 
these pictures was one of the boy Lincoln 
reading by the light of the log-cabin fire- 
place, another of the honest clerk “‘taking 
some ‘pennys’ to somebody at night time” — 
so read the little boy’s caption as he pictured 
the tall figure walking down an electrically 
lighted street with a “stop-and-go” sign 
holding back the automobiles. As the group 
enjoyed the pictures together the prevailing 
thought seemed to be that Lincoln would 
have had lights like ours in his home had 
he not been so poor, and that electric street 
lamps, “‘stop-and-go”’ signs, and automobiles 
had existed always. I recalled a picture, 
drawn by a child in a previous group, of 
Columbus studying under a modern bridge 


lamp, and realized how little children appre- 
ciate the advantages they enjoy today, and 
yet how curious they are as to how things 
came to be. 

Together we reviewed the Lincoln story 
and agreed that Lincoln had used the fire 
light to save the other light, but when I told 
them that no one in those days could push 
or turn a button and have the bright glow 
we have, they were puzzled a while as to 
what lights existed in those long ago homes 
before the days of their grandmothers. This 
lead to a talk about candles and oil-lamps 
and the pine-knots which Abraham Lincoln 
had probably burned in his fire-place. Some 
children who had been to camps and country 
places recalled having seen coal-oil lamps 
and a few days later our room boasted of 
one, plus many candles. After these had 
been examined the teacher remarked that 
there was a time long before Lincoln lived 
when they didn’t even have lamps and can- 
dles, and the question was raised as to 
whether they would like to go back to that 
time when the world was young to find out 
about all the lights that were used before 
man had electricity. An enthusiastic assent 
prepared us for a study of primitive lights. 

The next day as many copies as possible 
of the following books had been assembled: 


The Tree Dwellers 


Dopp’ Early Cave Men 
Later Cave Men 
The Tree Boys 
Nida Fleetfoot the Cave Boy 


Taming the Animals 


They were presented to the group and the 
titles were read and discussed: 

“‘Why they were called that” 

“Why people lived in trees and caves” 

“What was on earth then” 

“What man did during the day and night.” 


The darkness of our streets when a recent 
storm had put out the lights was recalled; 
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how our park must have been at that time; 
how helpless we would have been without 
a flashlight or lantern. The moon’s help was 
mentioned and we decided to note its bright- 
ness at the fullest. Together we looked at 
the pictures in the books, the teacher read 
parts of them, then put them into the 
library for future use. Man’s utter depend- 
ence on the sun and moon for light was 
mentioned, and the decision was made, since 
the pictures in the books were small and 
inadequate, to make a wall frieze of large 
pictures to keep before us the story of prim- 
itive lights. As we proceeded with our story, 
the frieze grew. We decided that we all 
might draw the pictures and that we would 
use those which told the story best, trying 
to choose a different person’s each time we 
added to the frieze. As a picture was tacked 
up (this was done instead of pasting them 
in order that they might later be put in a 
book for library use), a caption was composed 
by the group and manuscripted under it. 
Our first pictures had these captions: 


The sun and the moon were the only lights that 
people had at first. 

They went to bed when the sun set and they 
couldn’t see any longer. 


A picture of a great orange sun shining on 
primitive people gathering berries and spear- 
ing animals, and one of a dark woods with 
wild-looking mankind tied to branches of 
the trees were our illustrations. 

This type of work was continued and the 
following additional books were put in the 
library: 


Eaton Story of Light 
Nida Inventions and Discoveries of 
Ancient Times 
Lansing Great Moments in Science 
White and Do and Learn Readers—Book 2 
Hawthorn (stories of first use of fire) 


Stories were assigned to volunteering in- 
dividuals to be studied and read to the group, 
record books of primitive life made by 
previous groups of children were examined, 
and specimens of early implements were ob- 
tained from the Educational Museum. At- 


tempts were made to get sparks from the 
fire-making material received, the children 
being quite satisfied when they succeeded 
with the flint stones. A drill was demon- 
strated with a child’s bow and arrow. Fas- 
cinating to the children were: the social 
importance of fire, as it made possible the 
beginning of the home, and as its protective 
warmth and light advanced work on tools, 
weapons, and home decorations, and gave 
to man his first steady job as firekeeper 
(fortunately, at this time, two newspapers 
published pictures of prehistoric cave carv- 
ings); the first street lighting as the torch 
was carried; the improvement in food 
through accidental discoveries of how it 
might be cooked; the first use of grease or 
fat for illumination as it was found to burn 
brightly and was saved in shells, hollowed 
stones, and skulls. 

The importance of keeping the fire burn- 
ing led to an old lady’s passing on to us the 
story of how her father’s family had carried 
fire from Virginia to Missouri in Pioneer 
days. The information that fireflies were 
used by primitive peoples drove us to at- 
tempt.a gourd firefly lantern (after we finally 
succeeded in getting a gourd which seemed 
to be almost extinct in our vicinity). The 
scarcity of them caused us to cherish the 
seeds and plant some in our gardens—one 
diminutive gourd being brought to school 
the next fall as a result. One book that we 
had consulted suggested that cocoanuts 
might have been used for a lantern, but we 
found the task of boring sufficient holes in 
them an impossible one as they were so 
easily split. The children had little regard 
for the author whose suggestion they had 
followed, since our superior tools had been 
inadequate. The need of veracity and accu- 
racy in records was a valuable lesson to them, 
however. Our cocoanut experience had its 
worth also, since we found after eating them 
and discovering the grease spots on our 
napkins that cocoanuts might provide oil 
for lamps. 

We wrote to the General Electric Com- 
pany asking them to send us some of their 
advertising folders which showed in pictures 
the evolution of lights. This inspired us to 
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start a similar exhibit. Our shells, hollowed 
stone, resin, candles, kerosene lamp, and our 
gourd lantern, already collected, were placed 
in sequence, and the decision was made to 
use three tables: one for primitive lights, 
another for colonial lights, and a third for 
lights of our grandmothers. 

The writing of captions such as some of us 
had seen at exhibits in museums was a 
valuable outgrowth. Clay replicas of lamps 
pictured in the General Electric folders and 
our other books were modeled and found 
their place on our tables. Oils used in such 
lamps were considered and a collection from 
the museum was examined. Their classifi- 
cations “animal” and ‘‘vegetable”’ troubled 
the children, and an interesting discussion 
took place when they found sardine oil in 
the animal group. Oils were later brought 
from home with pictures of their sources, 
and after smelling them to decide which we 
thought would smell sweet when burned, 
we made a chart of them and wrote to a 
chemical engineer to ask his opinion of those 
best for illuminating purposes. Our friends 
were sought on all sides for advice and their 
interest grew to such an extent that a val- 
uable old whale-oil lamp was loaned by one, 
some real whale oil given us by another. 
This sent us searching for information on 
the whaling industry and gave us many 
opportunities for valuable letter writing. 

Our candle experience was probably the 
high spot of our study. A chart of Colonial 
life begun by the teacher was added to by 
the children and called, “When Candles 
Were the Chief Light.” It helped to give 
us an appreciation of the candle-molds, in- 
teresting old candle-sticks, and the snuffers, 
we had acquired, as well as attracting us to 
the Colonial rooms at the City Art Museum. 
Though our room of forty-six did not go 
there as a group, a committee was chosen 
by the children to go with the teacher after 
school. The committee was chosen on the 
basis of three considerations: those selected 
must have evidenced their interest in our 
study by some form of participation; they 
must know how to conduct themselves; and 
they must be able to bring back to the group 
an interesting report of what they had seen. 
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The collection of early Syrian, Greek and 
Roman lamps was seen, as well as the Colo- 
nial rooms, and a large collection of lights of 
pioneer days was visited at the Missouri 
Historical Society. Pictures were drawn of 
the various lamps and descriptions were giv- 
en as well as accurate directions as to how 
to get to the Museums and in what part of 
the buildings the exhibits were to be found. 
The lamps seen were later modeled and 
added to our collection. 

A Betty lamp bought from an antique 
shop started a study of the meaning of 
metal. We became so interested in it and 
the legend, ‘‘How Man Learned to Use 
Metals,” that we sent to the Educational 
Museum for their collection and were almost 
led astray by our interest in mining. Fathers 
condescended to lend us some of their choice 
specimens of ore and two miner’s lamps 
were also added to our exhibit. 

Our whale-oil donor’s picture appeared 
in our evening paper in connection with an 
antique exhibit at which she had dipped 
candles and this, with other pictures, helped 
us to understand how such candles were 
made. Since the Museum had given us per- 
mission to use their molds, and a child in 
the group had contributed one, we decided 
to make the molded candles. Materials were 
considered. Wax candles were discussed as 
to their source, expense and labor, and the 
wax collection from the Museum, a branch 
of bayberries, and a bayberry candle were 
examined. The general use of animal fat 
and the names for various tallows were dis- 
cussed, though the children persisted in 
calling ‘‘beef tallow,” “‘cow fat.’’ The scar- 
city of cows and sheep in this country, the 
consequent expense of candles, and the need 
of using pineknots and peeled rushes soaked 
in oil were explained. 

The making of the candles led to difficul- 
ties in threading our molds which involved 
a study of wicks and gave us an appreciation 
of the machines that now “wick’”’ hundreds 
of candles at a time. We used paraffin to 
pour into the molds to insure success in our 
experiment as the weather was quite warm. 
This led to a discussion as to when candle- 
making took place in Colonial days and 
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why. The change in volume and form, as 
the great lot of paraffin we had cut into 
small pieces melted, was impressive to the 
children, but the great moment was when 
on the next morning, we pulled the twelve 
candles from the molds and felt the joy in 
the accomplishment of what seemed to us 
perfect candles. We lighted and snuffed one 
of them and talked of how candles might 
have been lighted in early days, of the 


were written and the candles and holders 
delivered. 

Pictures that the children had drawn of 
our kerosene lamp showed smoke and flames 
bursting through the chimneys and necessi- 
tated our lighting it to correct the mistaken 
concepts. With curtains drawn we gathered 
about the lighted lamp and read our books. 
We agreed with one boy when he said, “I 
feel like Lincoln.” As we enjoyed the novelty 
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The story of lights becomes so much more meaningful when reproductions of the various periods can be seen and made, 


old tinder-box and the history of matches. 
The children were impressed by the fact 
that the candle with its feeble but beautiful 
light was the one early light still popular. 
Candle-holders were made of clay and 
painted. The children decided after a few 
days of looking adoringly at their handiwork 
that they would like to give one to each 
person who had helped us in our study and 
that two should be saved for Christmas 
decoration for our room. Enclosure notes 


of it, our principal who had spent her child- 
hood in the country, told us of the duties of 
children in connection with such lights—the 
cleaning and filling of the lamps, polishing 
the chimneys, making paper lighters which 
were ignited in the stove or fireplace. The 
stationary wick was appreciated as com- 
pared with the floating ones of earlier times 
—the ability to turn it up and down—the 
reason for the ventilated burner was noted. 
Following this the children made lamplight- 
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ers of newspapers and did some braiding of 
wicks. The comparison of our electric lights, 
turned on after the kerosene lamp was blown 
out, helped us to evaluate it as a light-pro- 
ducer. A request for the story of glass was 
made by children especially interested in the 
story of metal, and questions concerning the 
oil burned in the lamp led later to a talk 
about petroleum, its discovery and products. 

Our exhibit of “Lights of Our Grand- 
mothers” included also a gas-jet. The mak- 
ing and finding of gas, the examination of 
pipes leading into our homes, the advantages 
and disadvantages of gas, and the fact that 
the teachers’ and many of their mothers’ 
homes when they were little girls had only 
gas light made the story interesting to the 
children. 

Our gratitude to kind friends interested 
in our study rose to its peak when the Gen- 
eral Electric, in reply to our letters of thanks 
for the folders, sent us as a gift a replica of 
Edison’s first incandescent lamp. Our pic- 
ture of Edison at work in his laboratory on 
this light and the fact that it was invented 
fourteen years after Lincoln’s death and 
that we had seen such a lamp in the collec- 
tion at the Missouri Historical Society added 
to its significance. An evaluation of the 
electric light of today with the others we 
had studied led to these conclusions formu- 
lated by the children: © 


Electric lights are brighter. 

Electric lights are not so much work. 

Electric lights are not so dangerous if they tip 
over. 


Our study culminated in our entertaining 
a Sixth Grade room which was studying 
astronomy and was interested in what we 
were doing in Second Grade. The writing of 
invitations, making plans for entertainment 
of our guests, and the enjoyment of their 
letters was a valuable and a delightful end- 
ing to our already happy experience. An 
expression from one of our visitors follows: 


Dear Children of Room 14: 

We enjoyed the exhibit your room gave very 
much. It was exceedingly interesting and we 
learned many things about light that we did not 
know before. 
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We study Astronomy, all about the stars, sun, 
and the planets, and we also study about their 
light. 

Sincerely, 
Sylvia 


The children’s growth resulting from the 
study was most interesting. The sight of 
those to whom reading for information had 
meant little choosing, requesting, and enjoy- 
ing books supposedly beyond them in diffi- 
culty in a search for more and more knowl- 
edge on problems they were helping to solve 
was evidence of the stimulation of intellec- 
tual curiosity so essential to learning. 

Their alertness to contributions to be 
found in the current newspapers and maga- 
zines and in their out-of-school environment, 
even to the lamps seen in moving pictures, 
showed that they were thoroughly sensitized 
to the subject and that they were carrying 
a vital interest into their everyday lives. 

An increase in interested participation in 
group discussion, with the realization of the 
individual that his ideas were valuable to 
the codperative effort being made, strength- 
ened the feeling that a room spirit was being 
engendered that was bringing about better 
living for and by the group. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable as the children had come 
in January from four rooms, a few from 
other schools and cities, and so had felt 
little unity at that time. 

Thinking through the best way to make 
gourd lanterns, candles, etc., the best tools 
to use for the sake of economy of time and 
materials, and success in our enterprise was 
apparent even in children whose mentality 
had been considered low. 

Critical inquiry into phases of the study, 
which the teacher’s “long look ahead” had 
not included, led us into discussions of in- 
teresting topics such as: the whaling indus- 
try; animal, vegetable, and mineral classi- 
fications; the sources of metal and glass. 
Others that the teacher had evaluated more 
highly were given less attention. Such ques- 
tions or leads as the following showed in- 
dividuals’ increasing mental activity: 

Why did the Museum put this sardine oil 
in the box called Animal Oils? 

Why did the people in this picture use 
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rowboats to go harpooning when they had 
larger vessels in which they had come to this 
country? 

An interesting detail in our candle study 
was significant as planting a germ of con- 
sciousness of present social economics. After 
the time spent on making our twelve can- 
dles and the difficulty we experienced in 
threading the molds, the picture shown of a 
modern candle-wicking machine by which 
huge molds with hundreds of candles could 
be ‘‘wicked”’ at a time, replacing much hu- 
man labor, was impressive to the children. 

A feeling of responsibility for the many 
valuable articles collected in our exhibit was 
prevalent. There had been difficulties with 
petty thievery and lack of regard for other’s 
property. For many weeks our display, 
though left within easy reach of all, and 
handled and enjoyed at will, remained intact 
and continued so—even the piece of gold 
ore and the tiny miner’s lamps, particularly 
precious to the children. 

Important developments in the social 
adjustment of some individuals took place. 
Retarded children from a higher grade 
needed recognition of their abilities that 
their place might be established in the group 
and their confidence restored. Anthony, the 
little Italian; Oroinea, the Greek; Elaine 
and Leonard, with their low mentalities; 
contributed largely through their art work 
and grew markedly in confidence. Their 
captions for their various contributions 
spurred them to a real interest in the use of 
skills. Nancy, red-haired and tempestuous, 
whose mother worried about her unsocial 
tendencies, fairly blossomed in friendliness 


_as the children enjoyed her originality in 


letter-writing which she often accompanied 
with clever illustrations. Gayle, rather sullen 
and unadjusted to a new school, became 
interested and codperative in spite of him- 
self through contributions he could make 
from his father’s collection of minerals. 
Many children carried their interest into 
their homes and more candles were made 
there by various methods than at school. I 
am sure that certain foods were eaten in some 
homes in order that the children contribut- 
ing to our “oil chart” might get pictures 


from the cans. Parents came to school more 
frequently than before to see what their 
children were talking about. The explana- 
ations they got as their children took them 
about to see our display, reading the cap- 
tions to them, were evidently highly satis- 
fying. Interest aroused in old lights at the 
Art Museum and Historical Society took 
parents with insistent young leaders there 
—a first visit in many cases for both. 

Truly our experience had been an “en- 
lightening” one to all of us, a far-reaching 
one, as it had broadened our knowledge of 
the past through vitalized study and through 
activities in which we had attempted some 
of the laborious tasks of early times, 
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A Swing Back, Then Forth 


CATHARINE R. WATKINS 


Kindergarten Supervisor 
Washington, D.C. 


NE of the advantages of maturity is 

the opportunity it gives one to look 

backward over one’s life and interpret 
its early activities, its choices and its delights 
in the light of advanced experience guided 
by the knowledge with which modern edu- 
cational thought equips the student. I am, 
therefore, looking back into my personal 
experiences, reviewing the things I used to do 
as a child and measuring them by principles 
acknowledged today as progressive in order 
that I may better understand and evaluate 
present-day activities on the kindergarten- 
primary level. 

What I am particularly interested in in 
this backward glance is to find out what 
place the large units, introduced so gen- 
erally in our progressive schools today, had 
in my own childhood, also whether the 
smaller objects and toys which are said to 
overstrain small muscles had any place at 
all among the things which I enjoyed. Of 
course I realize that children often enjoy 
things which they should not have so perhaps 
if I review too critically my own childish 
interests and activities I will have to elim- 
inate a number of them as contrary to mod- 
ern standards and principles. 

I recall two types of play which occupied 
most of my waking hours. One was to drama- 
tize the life about me, to take into myself 
the different personalities by becoming the 
actor in the various life situations repro- 
duced in our play; the other was to repre- 
sent the life about me with small objects 
and to play with these representations. 

Under the first type I remember very 
vividly making houses in the back of our 
garden by stretching old shawls from one 
bush to another or by forming an enclosure 
by borrowing the small clothes horse, often 
draping the opening between the rungs with 
towels for curtains. When the day was 
stormy, there would be many a house or tent 
indoors. In these improvised houses we 


played with our large dolls, our chairs, 
tables, and dishes just as the children do 
today in the class-room in their large home 
units. Often we played store under the shed 
just outside the kitchen door, and many sips 
of mud and water have I taken, germs and 
all, as I drank our imaginary cups of coffee. 

This desire of children to dramatize, to 
impersonate, to act out familiar situations, 
is common to every generation. It is because 
of this universal interest that in a “child- 
centered” curriculum we find these large 
play units which serve so admirably to inte- - 
grate the many different activities. 

In addition to this dramatic play with 
large objects there was al:o the second type 
of interest which figured quite as prominent- 
ly in my childhood, for we had small dolls 
and doll houses into which we put creative 
thought along many different lines. No 
attempt was ever made by the adult mem- 
bers of the family to dictate or even sug- 
gest what should be made for these small 
dolls or doll houses, nor were the life activ- 
ities played out with these smaller toys ever 
directed by adult thought. We were free to 
design clothes and furniture, to play out 
with these small toys any phase of family 
or community relationships which aroused 
interest at the time. As I look back now and 
recall how differently my two sisters and 
I interpreted the life about us in our three 
small doll houses, I can see clearly how many . 
of the characteristics developed in later life 
dictated that play. These two lines of play, 
the dramatization of life situations in which 
the children themselves become the actors, 
and the play with representative objects, 
constitute two distinct needs and interests 
of young children. I do not feel that our 
schools should put the stamp of approval 
upon the one and almost entirely banish the 
other since both seem to be demanded if we 
would really make our curriculum “‘child- 
centered.” The emphasis on the large unit 
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for kindergarten-primary children, asidefrom 
the fact that it forms an excellent opportu- 
nity for integrating the various activities, 
is explained on the ground that it develops 
the large muscles and should be encouraged, 
while work with smaller objects places un- 
due strain upon the small muscles. If we 
critically examine each type of activity, this 
explanation cannot be fully sustained. 

Take for example the most popular unit 
on the kindergarten-primary level, the mak- 
ing and furnishing of a house. One small 
group can safely hammer, saw, and manipu- 
late the actual building of the house. An- 
other group may be busy making chairs and 
tables, but this still leaves a large group un- 
employed. To draw them into the unit as 
contributors there are the activities of sew- 
ing curtains, making covers for the bed, 
cushions for the chairs, runners for the table, 
clay dishes or paper dishes with flower de- 
signs. The first groups are certainly using 
the big muscles, but here in another large 
group, working on the same project, the 
small muscles of both hand and eye are 
being used in the threading of needles, sew- 
ing, and in the manipulation of clay by the 
fingers. While I feel that the large unit has 
an important place in our kindergarten- 
primary rooms for reasons already stated, I 
do not think that we can defend its exclusive 
use on the ground that it uses and strength- 
ens the large muscles when the smaller 
muscles are brought equally into play. 

While this is true of large units, a critical 
examination of work with smaller materials 
and objects which is being banished from 
our class-rooms to a great extent will reveal 
practically the same situation, that the 
large and small muscles both are being 
brought into use. 

I have in mind a very complete train 
unit, part of a larger transportation project 
which was built of medium sized floor blocks 


and represented a sequence of ideas with 
which the children played as long as the 
interest lasted. There was an excellent train, 
a system of tracks, a station, a tunnel, round 
house, bridge, and even a coal mine built 
on the opposite side of the room from which 
the coal was brought over in trucks. All of 
the blocks used in building had to be hauled 
to the special place selected by the children 
for the train. There was constant stooping 
and bending, exercising leg and back mus- 
cles, and constant use of arm muscles as the 
blocks were loaded into the wheelbarrow, 
and yet this unit was unfavorably criticised 
because it did not provide for big muscle 
activity. While I feel that we should care- 
fully safeguard undue strain of any kind on 
the early levels of growth, the teacher’s 
motivation of work units and her seal of 
approval placed on the child’s choice should 
be directed by many factors other than 
size although of course this element must 
be considered. 

I do not think that we are in any danger 
in our kindergartens of failing to develop and 
strengthen the large muscles for so many op- 
portunities are provided for physical growth 
in games, rhythms, and the regular out-of- 
door exercise with playground apparatus. 

It would seem that we are in greater dan- 
ger of over-emphasizing in the early years 
units of work so large and so detailed that 
the little child cannot possibly achieve the 
perfect result in the teacher’s mind unless 
he is constantly helped and guided, even to 
the extent of having the more difficult de- 
tails actually executed by her. 

I am sure that the teacher is eager to do 
her very best for the children but that best 
is never a question of materials, whether 
large or small. Let us beware of opening 
ourselves to the criticism of a “maximum of 
zeal and a minimum of discrimination.” 
There must be a balance of the two. 
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Simplicity of character is the natural result of profound thought.—Hazlitt 
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The Function of Toys in Relation to 
Child Development 


ETHEL KAWIN 


Psychologist of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago and author of 
The Wise Choice of Toys* 


ODERN education has long since 

recognized that play is an essential 

of childhood and that “toys are the 
tools of play.”” Those who specialize in the 
study or the teaching of young children are 
becoming increasingly aware of the fact that 
play materials serve specific functions in 
child development. There is, furthermore, a 
growing realization that through play the 
child lays the foundation for the develop- 
ment of a wholesome personality and the 
ability to adjust satisfactorily to the world 
in which he lives. 

Modern educators and psychologists are 
perhaps more interested in how children play 
than in why they play. Many observations 
of children at play are being made and re- 
corded, and there is wide interest in the social 
and individual values of play. What types of 
play have educational value for the child? 
What aspects of his development do they 
further? How does play aid in the total ad- 
justment of the child? How does it help him 
in the development of a wholesome, well- 
integrated personality? It is such questions 
as these that educators, psychologists, and 
intelligent parents as well, are asking today. 

Only a beginning has been made in 
gathering the information which will yield 
answers to these questions. Many toys would 
not justify extensive research studies, inas- 
much as they are of evanescent interest and 
would, by the time the research had been 
completed, be no longer ‘“‘on the market.” 
Certain stable types of play materials, how- 
ever, are of lasting interest and have sur- 
vived through many years of changing 
fashions in toys; such materials justify care- 
ful study of their function in the education 
of the child. 

Psychologists have gathered some infor- 
mation of this sort by means of scientific 


* Published by the University of Chicago Press, October, 1934. 





experiments; much more research is needed 
before final answers can be given to many 
questions about toys. Meanwhile, however, 
through certain principles based upon care- 
ful observation and analysis, the educative 
value of toys may be judged so that psychol- 
ogists are able to give opinions and advice to 
help parents and others in making a wise 
choice. 

With the purpose of giving to parents the 
opportunity to obtain such advice at the 
time when the problem is uppermost in their 
minds, that is, when they are contemplating 
the purchase of a toy, Marshall Field and 
Company invited the University of Chicago 
to codperate in a series of exhibits presenting 
educational aspects of toys. The University 
saw in this invitation an opportunity to 
make the results of scholarly research and 
opinion readily available to parents, and 
undertook such a series of exhibits under 
the direction of Professor Frank N. Freeman 
of the Department of Education, with the 
writer in charge of the actual selection and 
arrangement of the toys to be exhibited. One 
of the first steps necessary in giving practical 
value to such exhibits was the classification 
of toys on the basis of use or function. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Toys 


Play materials lend themselves to a great 
number of varied activities. They may 
therefore be classified in many different 
ways. In fact, any complete and satisfactory 
single classification is difficult. For example, 
the usual method of grouping toys according 
to the ages of the children using them has 
been found to be only a very general guide to 
their selection. Research studies of play ma- 
terials reveal that many toys are used by 
children whose ages vary widely; it is the 
way in which they are used that differs at the 
various age levels. 
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The grouping of toys on the basis of func- 
tion in child development presents many 
questions, since most good toys serve more 
than one function and might therefore be 
included in several different groups. Their 
assignment to any particular classification is 
consequently a more or less arbitrary matter, 
though for practical purposes such assign- 
ment serves. The following functional classi- 
fications and age groupings were formulated 
for use in these educational exhibits. They 
were found to be a practical and helpful 
scheme of arrangement and appeared to be 
very useful to parents and others interested 
in selecting toys. It is suggested that some 
materials from each functional group be 
eventually included in every child’s play- 
things in order to provide ‘‘a well-balanced 
diet of toys.” 

Group I—Toys for the Infant Before HeCan 
Walk. This is the only classification which is 
based primarily on age. Obviously it would 
be somewhat absurd to sub-divide into elab- 
orate classifications the simple toys which 
an infant can use. The baby should have 
toys to develop his muscles through reach- 
ing, grasping, pushing, pulling, and kicking. 
Toys to develop his powers of seeing and 
hearing are also desirable. Any toy for the 
infant should be durable and easily cleaned, 
should be of fast colors, should have no 
sharp edges, and should include no small 
detachable parts capable of being put into 
the mouth or the ears. 

Research studies of young infants indicate 
that motor development takes place in an 
orderly sequence which is consistently char- 
acteristic of all babies. In choosing toys for 
the very young, selection should be guided 
by these “laws” of development. Play at 
each successive period of a child’s life is con- 
centrated at certain “growing” points of 
activity and knowledge; that is, the child 
plays, at any given period, in those fields of 
activity in which he is growing or developing 
most at that time. 

Group II—Toys for the Development of 
Strength and Skill. Promotion of growth of 
strength and skill is probably the most obvi- 
ous of the various functions served by toys 
in the development of the child; it consti- 


tutes what most persons think of as the out- 
standing purpose—other than mere pleasure 
—or play. Toys which may be so classified 
are almost legion in number. They include 
both indoor and outdoor materials, and 
cover an age range from infancy through 
adolescence. They comprise not only play 
materials which promote sound physical 
health, with the strength and skill which 
usually accompany it, but also toys which 
develop mental and emotional controls— 
inasmuch as “skill” is not merely a physical 
attribute. 

A limited number of such play materials 
may be listed here to serve as illustrations: 
‘push toys” and “pull toys”; transportation 
toys of many varieties, such as kiddie kars, 
velocipedes, wagons, bicycles, and the like; 
slides and climbing apparatus; balls, tennis 
sets, skates, jump ropes; peg boards, blocks, 
and an almost endless assortment of games 
for both indoor and outdoor play. 

Group III—Toys for Constructive and Crea- 
tive Play. Children of all ages should be sup- 
plied with raw materials to enlist their crea- 
tive abilities, beginning with the simple, 
crude expressions of those abilities and pro- 
gressing very gradually to high levels of 
obvious excellence. Outstanding materials of 
this type are building blocks, hammer-and- 
nails, tool chests and work benches, paper 
construction materials of many varieties, 
and construction sets of wood and metal for 
making boats, trains, aeroplanes, building 
structures, and the like. 

Group IV—Toys for Dramatic and Imita- 
tive Play. Play materials of this type help to 
introduce the child to the social and cultural 
patterns of the world in which he lives. 
Dramatic and imitative impulses are strong 
in the young, especially at the ages of four 
and five and during the years immediately 
following. 

The range in this group is vast; it includes 
such toys as dolls, doll furniture and doll- 
houses; housekeeping toys, play stores and 
diminutive villages; toy theaters, puppets, 
and marionettes; circus sets, boats, automo- 
biles, trains, and fancy-dress costumes. 

Group V—Toys for Social Development. 
Both solitary and social play are necessary 
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for the development of a wholesome per- 
sonality. Play is a great socializing force; the 
White House Conference Committee on 
Growth and Development states that “play 
is social behavior.’’ Coéperation, the ability 
to get on with others, and the “give and 
take’’ which is so necessary to successful life 
adjustments may be developed through such 
play materials as housekeeping toys, dishes, 
balls, blocks, and games of all sorts. 

Group VI—Play Materials for Artistic De- 
velopment. Play should serve as an early in- 
troduction to rhythm, music, the arts and 
the handicrafts. Thus may be laid the 
groundwork of a rich cultural life. Many 
different types of material afford such possi- 
bilities; among them drawing and painting 
equipment, clay and wax for modeling, 
looms for weaving, drums, and xylophones. 

Group VII—Toys That Stimulate Knowl- 
edge and Aid in School Activities. Since play 
consists chiefly of activities in which the 
child engages ‘‘just because he wants to,” it 
should not be made a task. Some materials, 
however, may serve to stimulate or to sup- 
plement interest in school activities while 
they also arouse spontaneous play interest. 
Examples are typewriters, printing sets, 
blackboards, spelling boards, and counting 
frames. Among the many types of toys which 
stimulate intellectual interest and add to a 
child’s knowledge are anagrams, the animal.-, 
bird-, or object-lotto games, map puzzles, 
author and travel games. 

Group VIII—Toys Leading to an Interest in 
Science and Mechanics. No one can hope to 
understand modern life without some com- 
prehension of the sciences. Through play ma- 
terial such as chemistry sets, microscope 
sets, electric train sets, engines and model 
power plants, and the like, a boy or girl may 
come to know the possibilities and to face the 
limitations inherent in the nature of various 
physical objects. Through them he or she 
may begin to experience natural laws. 

Group IX—Hobbies and Special Interests. 
The encouragement of “hobbies” as children 
grow older may be of great educational 
value. These usually take the form of col- 
lecting special articles or making something. 
Wisely chosen hobbies frequently develop 
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into mature interests which endure and en- 
rich leisure time throughout life. Outstand- 
ing illustrations are stamp collecting, photog- 
raphy, wood-carving, puppets or marion- 
ettes, and collections of historical nature or 
of nature-science type, such as plants and 
flowers. 


AGE CLASSIFICATION 


Although research studies of play activi- 
ties have shown clearly that the development 
of play is a gradual process and that there is 
continuity throughout, the age of the child 
for whom a toy is intended is obviously an 
important factor to be considered. 

In order that age may serve as such a gen- 
eral guide in the wise selection of toys, the 
above functional classifications may be fur- 
ther sub-divided into suggestive age group- 
ings. Although specialists vary somewhat as 
to the number of periods into which they 
classify play development, certain distinc- 
tive periods can be recognized, such as in- 
fancy, early childhood, later childhood, and 
adolescence. 

In these educational exhibits the following 
classifications were used: Infancy (birth to 
two years); Early Childhood or the Pre- 
school Period (A—the nursery-school age, 
two and three years; B—the kindergarten 
period, four and five years); Middle Child- 
hood (six years through nine); Later Child- 
hood (ten through twelve for girls and thir- 
teen for boys); Early Adolescence (thirteen 
through fifteen for girls; fourteen through 
sixteen for boys); Later Adolescence (fifteen 
or sixteen to about eighteen). 

Each of these periods is characterized by 
certain phases or aspects of development in 
the child, and play materials may be grouped 
on that basis. For example, with the period 
we have called ‘Middle Childhood” comes a 
definite trend toward learning specific skills, 
both physical and mental, while interest in 
imitative and dramatic play continues. Play 
activities which stimulate the development 
of such skills, or materials which give oppor- 
tunity for the expression of imitative and 
dramatic interests, are therefore especially 
appropriate for children of about six to ten 
years of age. (continued on page 132) 
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Music in the Nursery School 


LotTtTre ELLSwortuH Coit 


Teacher of Music, Harley School 
Rochester, New York 


HILLIPS BROOKS once said, “The 
future of the race marches forward on 
the feet of little children.”’ It is equally 
true that the musical future of the race 
marches forward on the feet of little children. 

In an attempt to find the best method of 
approach for laying the foundation for the 
appreciation of music, there has been con- 
siderable experimenting with music for 
young children.' 

The modern approach to musical educa- 
tion helps to avoid the building up of nega- 
tive attitudes toward this universal art. It 
aims to meet the child at his own level, 
giving him musical experiences suited to his 
age such as arousing or creating an interest 
in music through the making of simple in- 
struments or through encouraging him to 
make simple tunes, sometimes including as 
well words and illustrations. 

An experiment in creative music was re- 
cently undertaken in the Averill Avenue 
Nursery School at Rochester, New York. 
The primary purpose of the experiment was 
to give to the children experiences with 
sound units as the basis of musical expression 
or appreciation just as experiences are given 
with words as the units of verbal expression. 
The group, seventeen in number, was made 
up of boys and girls from two and a half 
years to four years of age. By psychological 
test the children ranged from slow-average 
to possible genius, with more than half in the 
above-average group. Because of the realiza- 
tion that the desired goal could not be at- 
tained in a short time, it was planned to 
proceed very slowly in order to develop that 
type of musical appreciation which is so de- 
sirable for a well rounded personality. 
Music in the past has been too much re- 
garded as an accomplishment and too little 

1 This experiment was carried on with the codperation of Miss 
Hazel Gabbard, Head Teacher of the Averill Avenue Nursery School; 
Dr. Lenoir Burnside, Psychologist in the Child Study Department 
of the Board of Education, Rochester, New York, an Dr. Hazel M. 


Cushing, Administrator of Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion, Rochester, New York. 


as a means of development. Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard once said, “‘Music rightly taught is 
the best mind trainer on the school list.” 

The time chosen for music in this particu- 
lar nursery school was the half hour in the 
morning just following the outdoor play 
time. It is the period when the children 
normally lie down for the midmorning rest. 
It seemed desirable that they listen to music 
at this time. 

In all the work with the children the 
teacher preferred to play the violin or to sing 





With a horn to blow, glasses to tinkle, and a 
mixing-bowl drum to beat we make our 
own music. 


instead of using the piano, since it was found 
that children of these ages follow and enjoy 
the simple melody of the voice or violin 
better than the complex harmony of the 
piano. During this quiet period the teacher, 
seated on one of the low nursery school 
chairs at the side of the group, played softly 
with muted strings without accompaniment. 
It is essential that the selections for the rest 
period have a pleasing melody, be played 
softly, and at a tempo that will induce re- 
laxation. Folk tunes and other selections of 
genuine musical merit were played. A splen- 
did appreciation through listening might 
thus quite unconsciously be acquired by the 
children. 
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At the end of the first fifteen minutes an 
original little tune which plainly said to the 
children, “It’s time to get up” was played. 
When this tune was first introduced the 
teacher rose after playing it and went into 
the next room. Thus the children soon 
learned to associate the tune with rising and 
putting away the rugs upon which they had 
been resting. 

The next fifteen minutes spent in the ad- 
joining room were devoted to the singing and 
musical games which were so eagerly looked 
forward to by the children. At no time were 
any remarks made about the children re- 





The children enjoyed helping to make some of the in- 
struments in their orchestra. 


maining in the room for the music. Those 
who stayed remained only because of the 
intrinsic appeal of the music itself. In the be- 
ginning many of the group went out of doors. 
After the first three months, however, it was 
the exceptional occurrence when a child left 
for the playground. 

One of the valuable musical activities was 
that in which the children responded to a 
tune called, ‘‘Up, down, up, down.” As soon 
as this tune was heard the children began to 
sing the words “Up, down, up, down,” and 
to rise rhythmically on their toes with the 
high notes, coming down again in response 
to the low tones. The value of this exercise 
was three-fold. It strengthened the ankles, 
developed a sense of balance, and helped to 


develop a recognition of pitch differences or 
intervals. 

There were other similar little musical 
games intended to develop the larger body 
muscles. Every day some time was given to 
“doing what the music says.” The interpre- 
tation of the children was entirely spontane- 
ous, for at no time was a suggestion as to the 
type of response given by the teacher. For 
example, little tunes with eighth notes were 
responded to by light running steps. Another 
tune might suggest a galloping rhythm, and 
so on. 

A favorite activity which was called for 
frequently was the rhythmic ensemble or 
orchestra. At this time the teacher with her 
violin was seated with the children infor- 
mally grouped around her on the floor. Al- 
most immediately one of the children would 
ask to play the drum or some simple instru- 
ment along with the violin; a small drum 
stick would be handed to him and he would 
tap on the floor keeping time. Then one by 
one the others, given the same kind of stick, 
would join in. Soon all would be taking part 
in a delightful rhythmical experience follow- 
ing the leader, ‘‘doing what the music says,” 
making it sound far away or near, slow or 
fast. Sometimes a triangle or a Chinese wood 
block, would be passed among the group. In 
this way, in addition to the sound and motor 
experiences, the children by taking turns 
were given valuable experiences in codpera- 
tion. 

A cymbal struck with a short stick made 
safe by slipping a spool on each end was 
found to be most satisfactory for use in the 
nursery school orchestra. First the cymbal 
was given to one of the group who was 
allowed to beat upon it or to experiment with 
it for a moment, then at the right instant 
during his experimentation with different 
beats the teacher caught his rhythm and 
carried him along with a tune improvised to 
suit his tempo. The child delighted would 
frequently laugh as soon as he felt the unity 
of the two rhythms. It is important in this 
connection to remember that the spontane- 
ous or “natural” tempo expressed by differ- 
ent children varies with the child. Some chil- 
dren have a better coédrdination of mind and 
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NURSERY SCHOOL MUSIC 


body and have no trouble in expressing a 
fairly fast, even tempo while others who are 
naturally slower must have due allowance 
made for them. This difference in tempo may 
be one reason why certain children hesitate 
at first to join in with a group who are play- 
ing together. After one child was nicely 
started beating time with his cymbal or 
chosen percussion instrument others might 
join in, one at a time, by clapping hands. 
This usually resulted in an orderly proce- 
dure and one that gave musical delight to the 
participants. Again the coéperation which is 
necessary in this activity is quite as im- 
portant a by-product as the musical experi- 
ence itself. 

The children enjoyed helping to make 
some of the instruments which they used in 
their orchestra and musical experiments. A 
small xylophone which had been cut and 
tuned outside of class was assembled with 
the assistance of the group. The children 
selected the sticks according to their various 
lengths and held the nails for fastening them. 

One game which was always interesting 
to the children was called “The Guessing 
Game.”’ Numerous objects having musical 
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the instrument. Later the table and instru- 
ments were completely hidden by a screen. 
The teacher, also concealed, then sounded 
the same instruments one at a time. She then 
called upon the children singly to guess the 
name of the instrument they had just heard. 
As time went on more instruments were 
added and the game continued in the same 
manner until by the end of the year the chil- 
dren knew all of the instruments by name 
and sound as soon as they saw or heard 
them. It was surprising how quickly the chil- 
dren learned to say the more difficult names 
such as tambourine and xylophone. This 
game aided in the development of tonal 
memory, sense of pitch, vocabulary, and 
alertness in the recognition of various instru- 
ments. 

Most creative of all were the little songs 
which the children made. When encouraged 
to sing a story about anything they might be 
interested in, it was surprising how many 
“song stories’”’ came out of the group. In the 
spring the pansies brought in by Betty from 
her garden furnished the ready suggestion 
for a fine little song about mother and the 
pansies as follows: 
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tone were used such as the violin, drum, bell, 
drinking glass, xylophone, psaltery, gong, 
mouth organ, whistle, oat meal dish, sherbet 
cup, horn, triangle, tambourine, castanets, 
wood block, and flute. At first only three or 
four of these instruments were employed. 
They were placed on a low table where the 
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Another inspiration came quickly from a 
bowl of purple spring flowers which Roxanna 
greatly admired. Her song was very simple 
and childlike, “‘Purple flowers, purple flowers, 
in the bowl today,” but the ease with which 
she made the tune to fit the words was most 
interesting. 
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children could see them easily. Then one by 
one they were picked up by the teacher, 
sounded and the name given to each. Plenty 
of time was allowed for the children to hear 
the tone and to associate it with the name of 


These and many other original songs? which 
were offered bore evidence to the creative 
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spirit finding expression in this group. All of 
these tunes and words were carefully taken 
down and preserved. The songs made by 
the pupils themselves were very popular for 
group singing. The favorites were called for 
nearly every day. 

Throughout the year parents reported the 
enthusiasm and interest in music which the 
children gained in the nursery school. It 
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seems reasonable to believe that if music 
started at this early age is continued through 
all the school years of the child’s life, it will 
become not only a part of his personal and 
social equipment but will also provide a 
valuable emotional outlet and will furnish 
him with a profitable and enjoyable way of 
spending his leisure time throughout life— 
a possible creative way as well. 


Christmas Morning 


ELIZABETH MApDOX ROBERTS 


If Bethlehem were here today, 
Or this were very long ago, 
There wouldn’t be a winter time 
Nor any cold or snow. 


I’d run out through the garden gate, 
And down along the pasture walk; 
And off beside the cattle barns 

I’d hear a kind of gentle talk. 


I’d move the heavy iron chain 
And pull away the wooden pin; 
I’d push the door a little bit 
And tiptoe very softly in. 


The pigeons and the yellow hens 
And all the cows would stand away; 
Their eyes would open wide to see 
A lady in the manger hay, 


If this were very long ago 
And Bethlehem were here today. 


And Mother held my hand and smiled— 
I mean the lady would—and she 

Would take the woolly blankets off 

Her little boy so I could see. 


His shut-up eyes would be asleep, 
And he would look like our John, 

And he would be all crumpled too, 
And have a pinkish color on. 


I’d watch his breath go in and out. 
His little clothes would all be white. 
I’d slip my finger in his hand 

To feel how he could hold it tight. 


And she would smile and say, ‘‘Take care,” 
The mother, Mary, would, ‘‘Take care;” 
And I would kiss his little hand 

And touch his hair. 


While Mary put the blankets back 
The gentle talk would soon begin. 


And when I’d tiptoe softly out 
I’d meet the wise men going in. 


From Under the Tree 
The Viking Press, Inc., New York 
Copyright 1922-1930. ~- 
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Reading Readiness in Beginning First Grade 


Jutta LETHELD HAHN 


Supervising Principal of the Third Division, Public Schools 
Washington, D. C. 


RS. PHILLIPS had become very 

much interested in the problem of 

reading readiness as it concerned 
her two children, Bobby, in kindergarten 
and Mary, in beginning first grade. She had 
visited the kindergarten on two occasions 
and had learned much about the value of 
kindergarten work in building reading 
readiness. On this particular morning she 
had dropped into the first grade classroom to 
talk with Mary’s teacher about her progress. 

When she entered the room the children in 
Mary’s group, the junior-primary class, were 
seated in front of the room with the teacher. 
They were discussing the paintings they had 
made earlier in the morning. When Mary’s 
turn came she told about her picture of “the 
freight train carrying fruit and vegetables 
from Uncle Ted’s farm to New York.” 

“I like the way the smoke is blowing 
back,” said Billy. ‘““You can tell that the 
train is going fast.” 

“You can tell that by the wheels, too’’, 
Bobby volunteered. 

_ “That is a good old red barn,”’ said Fred. 
“My uncle has a barn like that on his 
farm.” 

“But the vegetables are in the engine,” 
said Sue. ‘‘They wouldn’t be in the engine. 
They would be in the other cars. The vege- 
table cars have ice in them to keep the things 
from spoiling.” 

“TI can fix that,”’ said Mary. “Besides, I 
am not through with the train. Tomorrow I 
am going to make the rest of the cars. This is 
going to be a long freight train.” 

When all of the children had had a chance 
to present and discuss their pictures the 
teacher suggested that they be displayed in 
the “Children’s Art Gallery.”’ She offered to 
print labels to place beneath each picture. 

Before the junior-primary children went 
back to their seats the teacher gave them 
some mimeographed sheets upon which fruits 
and vegetables of different shapes were pic- 


tured. Their problem was to cut out the pic- 
tures and paste them on another paper 
according to similarity of shape. If they fin- 
ished before the end of the period they 
might go to the library table and enjoy the 
picture .books of farm animals, or to the 
easels to paint or draw pictures about some- 
thing interesting they had seen on a recent 
trip to the farm. 

“It is our turn to do something for assem- 
bly this week,” suggested one of the junior- 
primary children a few minutes later. 

“T think the children would enjoy seeing 
you play your guessing game about the 
farm animals,” said the teacher. ‘““We have 
just ten minutes before recess. You might 
practice a bit now.” 

The children then played they were differ- 
ent farm animals and tried to portray in 
pantomime the characteristics of the ani- 
mals so they could be guessed easily. Since 
the children in another group in the room 
were learning the names of the animals, they 
did the guessing by finding the word card 
that told the names of the animals por- 
trayed. 

The children were enthusiastic about the 
use of the game for assembly. “It’s differ- 
ent,” said Fred. “‘No other class has ever 
done that for assembly before.”’ 

At recess time Mrs. Phillips sat down with 
the teacher to ask some questions about 
things that puzzled her. 

“Just what is this junior-primary group, 
Miss Cowen?” she asked. 

“Tt is a first grade group composed of 
children who need a longer preliminary pe- 
riod for building reading readiness than 
some of the rest. They are all children who 
need definite preparation for reading which 
they have not had before they entered first 
grade. Many of them respond to this training 
very readily. Mary, for example, would un- 
doubtedly have been ready to read with the 
1A class if she had gone to kindergarten. She 
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is a perfectly normal child, but she has not 
had enough opportunities to work with other 
children and plan with them. She is a good 
thinker, but has had very limited experience 
in expressing her thoughts and ideas orally. 
She has grown remarkably in oral expression 
even in this first week of school.” 

“Then junior-primary work is for children 
like Mary who have not gone to kinder- 
garten,”’ said Mrs. Phillips. 

“For those and a few others too,” said the 
teacher. ‘There are a few children who need 
a longer period of preparation than others for 
one reason or another. Usually a year of 
kindergarten will prepare children ade- 
quately for first grade.” 

“How do you select the children who 
should have this work?” inquired Mrs. 
Phillips. 

“We give all of the children who are pro- 
moted to first grade a standardized Reading 
Readiness Test and then supplement it by a 
very careful diagnosis and record. First of 
all we look for a physical defect, perhaps a 
difficulty of sight or hearing. If these are dis- 
covered we seek the codperation of the 
parents in getting the defect corrected as far 
as possible. Such difficulties are often not 
apparent until the child becomes part of a 
classroom group and is faced with new prob- 
lems in reading involving new techniques. 
Sometimes we discover that careless speech 
or incorrect speech is keeping a child from 
succeeding. 

“Sometimes we discover that the main 
difficulty is a lack of discrimination of like- 
nesses and differences of form. The work I 
gave the junior-primary group to do at their 
seats was to help them discriminate closely. 
Later this ability will be needed in dis- 
criminating word forms. 
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“Very often children do not have enough 
vital experiences to understand and appreci- 
ate the things they read about. These ex- 
periences must be furnished in the school if 
they have not been had elsewhere. Most 
often they are first-hand experiences. The 
trip this class took to the farm last week is 
an example. If first-hand experience is not 
possible, pictures, stories and discussions 
may provide the necessary background.” 

“T noticed that you used every oppor- 
tunity, as the kindergarten teacher did, to 
make the children conscious of left and right 
and the direction in which reading will be 
done,” suggested Mrs. Phillips. “And you 
encouraged dramatization and story telling, 
too.” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ replied the teacher. ‘‘After 
all, reading is thinking and everything we 
can do to help children think logically and 
express their thoughts fluently and well pre- 
pares them for reading.” 

“Do the children stay in the junior- 
primary class all year? Does that mean that 
they are behind a year in their school prog- 
ress?’’ queried Mrs. Phillips. 

“It seldom means that,’”’ replied the 
teacher. ‘‘We watch very closely for evi- 
dences of interest in reading and ability to 
attack its problems. Individual children are 
then either shifted to another group or the 
group as a whole is led into actual reading 
experiences. The children go ahead much 
faster when they have this preliminary work. 
They practice success instead of failure.” 

“That is exactly what Mary needs to do, 
isn’t it?’’ said Mrs. Phillips. ‘‘She has always 
been timid. This junior-primary work is 
doing so much for her. I am glad that she can 
have this work that so definitely builds 
reading readiness.”’ 


CAF COO 


Forty-four state legislatures are meeting 
in January, 1935, and legislation of im- 
portance in the education of young children 
doubtless will be passed in most of these 
sessions. Do you know what educational 
issues may come before your state legisla- 


ture? Do you know which legislators are 
sponsoring these issues and, most important 
of all, do you know the attitude and point of 
view which these legislators have toward 
educational policies? Do they know your at- 
titude and point of view as well? 
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Establishing Nursery Schools 
in Puerto Rico 


Amy HostTLeER 


Director of Nursery School, Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


O MOST people the name Puerto Rico 

suggests quite rightly the marine trop- 

ics but usually it also suggests a land 
which is overflowing with the fruits of the 
earth; where anyone may walk out into a 
field and pluck a fresh pineapple and bana- 
nas are yours for the asking; where every 
day from noon until three or four o’clock the 
entire populace takes a siesta. 


Curriculum, Parent Education, Child De- 
velopment, Nutrition, Medical and Health 
Procedures, Music and Play Activities were 
taught by seven instructors. 

The first class began at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing and as late as five in the afternoon you 
would still find classes in session—groups 
sitting on the porches or in the nursery school 
rooms in conference sessions. Four separate 


































When most unexpectedly I left on a_ nursery school units were set up which were 
twenty-four hour notice for the Island of 
Puerto Rico to do six weeks’ work there I 
thought along these same lines and of course 
having my friends envying me the trip with 
all the rest that it would entail added to my 
delight in the prospect. Here is a pencil 
sketch of what actually happened. Miss 
Emma Harris, of New York City, and I 
arrived in San Juan at 7 A.M. one beautiful 
morning. An official car drove us first to the 
Office of Education and then to our new 
home where our luggage was deposited and 
finally to the University of Puerto Rico and 
the school where the training course for 
Emergency Nursery School teachers was to 
be set up. Under the direction of Mr. Pedro 
Aran, the director of emergency education 
and several departments of the University, 
the training program was actually outlined, 
instructors were provided, and a time sched- 
ule of the classes was already placed in the 
hands of each student. Less than three hours 
after docking I was lecturing to my first sec- 
tion of the one hundred and fifty-six girls 
enrolled for this training. These were all na- 
tive girls, all of whom were normal school or 
college graduates. Their background of work 
made it possible to set up our training pro- 
gram in a more specialized form. The girls 
were eager to begin their work and at the 
end of three weeks’ intensive training were 
still as enthusiastic as ever. Classes which 
included Nursery School Administration and 








placed close together physically. These were 
used for practice and observation centers. 
The teachers in charge of them did a thor- 
ough and conscientious piece of work in their 
supervision and demonstration work as well 
as in their long conference periods. 

The one hundred children who were en- 
rolled in the four nursery school units were 
probably typical of those children from in- 
digent families who will be enrolled in the 
nursery schools throughout the Island. Be- 
cause of miserable home environments, a 
constant diet of rice and beans, a great deal 
of sickness and disease in the families, it was 
possible for this normal, healthy nursery 
school environment to show even in three 
weeks what possibilities rest in a program of 
this type. The plan in Puerto Rico included 
the establishment of at least fifty nursery 
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schools during the month of September. Of 
the girls who finished the course, those who 
were to be placed have already been assigned 
to their respective positions. 

The latter part of our stay, Miss Harris 
and I went with various officials to those 
towns throughout the Island that had asked 
for nursery schools and helped to make 
recommendations as to whether or not the 
locations could meet necessary requirements 
for hygiene, etc. Some of the proposed 
schools are as desirable as many of our lovely 
private school facilities in the States. This is 
because they are attractive buildings with 
beautiful play yards with all the natural out- 
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door equipment which is so difficult to find 
in most city neighborhoods. 

There is a possibility of using the nurse in 
each nursery school set up as an aid in 
handling the home visiting for not only the 
nursery schools but for the relief administra- 
tion in all the families represented in the 
school. This will be a great advantage in 
lightening case loads for the regular workers 
and in making the nursery schools an addi- 
tional project in social service. 

As soon as the new supervisor who will be 
responsible for the general standards of the 
nursery schools on the Island is appointed a 
further report may be had of this work. 


O.2F?2 COO 


(continued from page 119) 


Marion Nichol Rawson. 
Candle Days. New York: Century Company, 1927. 
Interesting story of early American arts and imple- 
ments—well illustrated. 


Margaret E. Wells. 


Julian A. Schwartz. 
From Then Till Now. New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1929. 
Stories of the growth of friendliness—cave life. 


How the Present Came from the Past. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. 


Stresses importance of fire in man’s development. 


O_2Fe COO 


(continued from page 124) 


These age groupings are merely sugges- 
tive as children vary greatly in their de- 
velopment and it is even more important 
that a toy be suited to a child’s own level of 
physical, mental, and social development 
than that it be appropriate to his chrono- 
logical age. Chronological age alone will not 
be an adequate guide in selecting a toy; one 
should also consider the developmental 
level, the interests, and the needs of the 
particular child who is to use it. 

Certain essential features of the toy itself 
should of course also be considered, such 
features as quality, durability, safety, sani- 
tary aspects, artistic design, and the like. 


The primary fact to be borne in mind is that 
a wisely chosen toy is one which stimulates 
activity in the child himself; educative play 
materials are those with which youngsters 
can do something. 

Parents should know the principles which 
serve as guides in the selection, use, and care 
of desirable play materials, so that they may 
make a wise choice of toys. They should be 
as thoughtful about the play materials which 
they provide for their children as they are 
about the schools to which they send them; 
both constitute environments which vitally 
affect the youngsters’ development. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 








“CuItp WELFARE”? Has NEw NAME 


With the September number Child Welfare be- 
came the National Parent-Teacher Magazine. 
After serving for twenty-eight years as the official 
journal of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers it seems most fitting that this magazine 
should assume a new name which so closely 
identifies it with the national parent-teacher 
movement. 


CuiILtp LABOR AMENDMENT 


Regarding the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor says: 
“The move for ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment must go on. It has been my experi- 
ence that when industry improves, employment of 
children increases. We should guard against any 
possible return of such a condition and we can 
best do that by passing the Federal Amendment. 
This is the time to make permanent, through the 
Amendment, a beneficial change in the standards 
so as to keep boys and girls out of industry and 
give them the chance in life to which they are 
entitled.” 

The Amendment has now been ratified by 20 
states. Thirty-six ratifications are necessary to 
secure its adoption. 

The A.C.E. adopted, at the 1934 convention, a 
resolution asking members to give particular at- 
tention to all child labor bills. 

A.C.E. Branches and individual members 
should therefore be certain their state has or will 
take proper action regarding this amendment. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL 


The Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, announces that a collection of ma- 
terial suitable for use in emphasizing inter- 
national good-will in the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary grades is now ready for distribution. The 
price of the packet is 50¢. 


DEPARTMENT STORES PRESENT GESELL FILMS 


During the coming months a large number of 
department stores in the larger cities throughout 


the country will participate in showing the series 
of Child Development pictures produced by Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, Director of Yale Psycho-Clinic, 
in codperation with Erpi Picture Consultants. 
The Marshall Field store in Chicago showed these 
pictures in October. This store presented the pic- 
tures in codperation with an educational exhibit 
under the auspices of the University of Chicago 
and the personal direction of Dr. Frank Freeman. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE HOME 


The U. S. Office of Education announces the 
publication of pamphlet No. 51, “Some Educa- 
tional Activities for the Young Child in the 
Home,” by Rowna Hansen. 

Both mothers and teachers will find many valu- 
able suggestions and delightful pictures in this 
pamphlet. It may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price 5¢. 

Copies have been sent from the U. S. Office of 
Education to the presidents of all A.C.E. 
Branches. 


RADIO PROGRAMS OF INTEREST 


Each Saturday afternoon, from 5:30 to 6:00 
p.M., Eastern Standard Time, the National Edu- 
cation Association presents Our American 
Schools. These programs formerly were given on 
Sunday evenings. 

Education in the News is presented each 
Wednesday afternoon at 6:00 P.m., Eastern 
Standard Time, by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion over a National Broadcasting Company 
nation-wide network. 

Every Tuesday evening, 7:30 to 7:45, Eastern 
Standard Time, the Committee on Civic Educa- 
tion by Radio, over an NBC-WEAF nation-wide 
network, presents prominent speakers on the 
general topic of “Trends in Government.” 


INCREASE IN SUBSCRIBERS 


The friends of Cu1tpHOOop Epvucartion will be 
interested in the fact that on October Ist, 1934, 
the magazine had 431 more subscribers than on 
October Ist, 1933. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 








The following reviews of children’s books 
of 1934 have been contributed by May Hill 
Arbuthnot of Western Reserve University. 
Other reviews will appear in later issues of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


BEMELMANS, Lupwic. Hansi. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1934. $2.00. Children from 6 to 10. 


One of the most delightful books of the year is 
Hansi, and it is difficult to say which is more be- 
guiling, the story or the pictures in color and in 
black and white. Ludwig Bemelmans is both 
author and artist, and so completely has he made 
his characters live that Hansi’s Christmas vaca- 
tion in his Uncle Herman’s household in Inns- 
bruck is as vivid and homelike as our most usual 
vacations anywhere. 

The fun starts with the baking of the Christ- 
mas Lebkuchen. It almost turns to tragedy when 
Hansi starts Waldl, the dachshund, off on skiis 
and the wild-eyed dog flashes down a mountain or 
two “like a comet.” Fortunately, Waldl is rescued 
and brought back to his place by the oven. This 
is one of the funniest episodes in the book, but it 
is all so good it tempts quotation from cover to 
cover. 

The trip up the mountain to feed the deer is as 
lively and lovely as the bright colored two-page 
picture that illustrates it. The deer “were hungry 
yet they fed without haste. Ever proud and free 
they turned their heads with halting movements 
—soft, brown eyes, slim bodies, lovely trim ebony 
hoofs.”” Christmas eve brings children dressed as 
the Three Kings to sing carols at the door. They 
look very majestic under the stars in their red 
robes and golden crowns, but are less majestic 
when invited in for hot chocolate and Lebkuchen. 
“One Lebkuchen was left and, as one of the Kings 
tried to reach for it, the biggest one hit him on the 
fingers with the silver lance to which was attached 
the morning star, which broke off and fell into the 
chocolate. Uncle Herman seemed to know these 
Kings very well. He took their lances away from 
them so they would not hurt each other any 
more.” 

So the book goes from amusing episodes to such 
lovely descriptions as the midnight service where 


these kindly people “‘thanked God for their beau- 
tiful mountains and asked no more of Him than 
that He keep them as He had all the years of 
their plain good lives.” 

It is hard to define or limit the appeal of such a 
book. The publishers place it for children from 
four to seven, but because of the seriousness of 
many of the descriptions, I should suggest it for 
children six to ten, lest some of its many charms 
be wasted. It would be hard to find a more de- 
lightful book and the Viking Press is to be com- 
mended and congratulated. 


A First Brae. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
$2.50. Children from 3 years on. 

This is undoubtedly the year’s most beautiful 
book in format, content and illustrations. Bound 
in deep blue with a gold vignette of angels on 
the cover, paper of old ivory with clear type 
and illustrated with Helen Sewell’s finest work, 
this book will appeal to all lovers of choice edi- 
tions. 

The Oxford University Press has chosen for 
this First Bible those short units that are not only 
excellent stories, but those that hold the attention 
of our youngest children. Such stories as The 
Creation, Noah and the Ark, David and Goliath 
from the Old Testament, and a complete narra- 
tive of the life and teachings of Jesus from the 
New Testament make this a very satisfying in- 
troduction to the Bible. The King James version 
is used for the text, but so put together in modern 
sentence and paragraph form that it makes com- 
fortable reading and seems to bring out the essen- 
tial beauty of the narratives. A reader cannot but 
marvel at the loveliness of these tales and the way 
the larger meaning shines through their simplic- 
ity. As the publishers say, “... there has long 
been a need for this First Bible which, quite apart 
from its religious significance, can give to children 
a feeling for fine writing, poetry and music which 
may readily spring from the sheer beauty of the 
stories they love in the King James Bible.” 

Helen Sewell’s illustrations have a clarity and 
a nobility that make them unforgettable both as 
pictures and for their interpretation of the spir- 
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itual values of the text. They are in black and 
white but the deep, old ivory tone of the paper 
makes up for the lack of color. In fact, after 
looking at these pictures one feels that colors 
could never convey what Helen Sewell has put 
into her impressive lines. 

This reviewer wishes every child could have 
A First Bible for his own. It will serve the young 
child as a glorious introduction to Biblical litera- 
ture and as that child grows older he will cherish 
this book as a permanent treasure. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Away Goes Sally. Illus- 
trated by Helen Sewell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.00. Children 
from 7 to 11. 


This is one of the pleasantest stories Miss 
Coatsworth has given us. Sally lived with her 
three aunts and two uncles in Massachusetts. 
The uncles wished to emigrate to Maine, but Aunt 
Nannie vowed she would never leave her own 
house and they knew she would keep her word. 
It was soon evident that Aunt Nannie was sorry 
for her stubbornness, but having made a vow she 
was helpless to change. Brother Joseph solved the 
probiem. He had a little house built on runners 
(this is historical fact) and bought twelve beauti- 
ful oxen. Then, when the winter snows were 
heavy on the earth, Brother Joseph led Aunt 
Nannie into the little house and convinced her 
that she could travel to Maine and still never 
leave her own house. 

So the caravan started. The two brothers, one 
on horseback leading the oxen, the other in a 
sleigh, Sally with her three aunts and Dinah the 
cat in the house and the cows bringing up the 
rear. On the journey they acquired Hanibal, a 
bear cub; Sally had her portrait painted; they 
rescued a half-frozen peddler and made many 
friends. It ends in the new country with the 
beautiful land and many opportunities lying be- 
fore them. 

This story gives an apparently casual but com- 
plete picture of the many activities that engaged 
the women indoors and the men outdoors in those 
arduous days at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Sally is a charming little girl and her inter- 
est in animals is natural enough and a pleasant 
source of fun. Hanibal, the bear cub, is a treasure. 

This book will appeal to children more than 
“The Cat Who Went to Heaven” even though 
the latter did receive the Newbery Prize. Miss 
Sewell’s pictures are of course beautiful, this time 
in the style of the old steel engraving of Sally’s 
day. 


The chapters are marked off by some of Miss 
Coatsworth’s most delightful poems. These are 
always lovely but not always childlike. However, 
some of them will be enjoyed by the children and 
adults will like them all. The book ends: 


‘All, all awaits. Up hill, down valley— 
The time is ripe and away goes Sally.” 


Perhaps we shall meet Sally again in another 
book. We hope so, Miss Coatsworth. 


Gat, ALIcE and Crew, Fieminc. The Royal 
Mimkin. Illustrated by Camille Masline. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934. $1.75. 
Children from 6 to 10. 


A pleasant surprise is The Royal Mimkin by the 
authors of Wagtail and Ringtail. Mrs. Gall and 
Mr. Crew have presented such sympathetic inter- 
pretations of the inarticulate creatures of pond 
and forest that it is difficult to believe that the 
same authors could give us this new book of 
fantastic adventures. The one characteristic these 
three books have in common, besides their literary 
charm, is the curiously convincing quality of the 
narrative. Granted that frogs and raccoons can 
express their dim bewilderments, Wagtail and 
Ringtail are completely real. Granted that Mr. 
Tid can build a flying dory that steers itself, then 
the plot of The Royal Mimkin develops with the 
most satisfying plausibility. 

The tale presents us with a most lovable hero 
in Mr. Tid of Hominy Hill. The plot thickens ex- 
citingly when Mr. Tid unearths a chest contain- 
ing a tiny statue and a scroll covered with picture 
writing. The statue bears a jewelled name, 
““Mimkin,” and the scroll reveals the fact that the 
Mimkin is a royal emblem belonging to a king in 
far distant lands. Obviously it has been stolen and 
of course the honest Mr. Tid must return it. He 
sets about at once building a flying ship named 
the Dory, and with a worshipful orphan, Binny 
by name, for a companion, sets sail for parts un- 
known. 

Their first stop is King Zumbo’s land where the 
natives wear rings in their noses. ‘‘ “They look 
savage’ said Mr. Tid trying to keep his voice 
steady, ‘but for all we know they may be quite 
gentle.’ ’’ Gentle they prove to be only after the 
resourceful Mr. Tid has fed them a few gumdrops 
from the large supply he carries for just such 
emergencies. Even Zumbo’s masterful queen and 
the wily soothsayer succumb to the sweet bland- 
ishments of the gumdrops with the result that 
after such adventures as fishing for homing- 
porpoises, and riding in an ostrich race, Mr. Tid 
and Binny are allowed to depart peacefully, 
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taking with them King Zumbo himself as a tem- 
porary guest on the flying Dory. How Mr. Tid, 
Binny and King Zumbo find the king to whom the 
Royal Mimkin belongs, and restore him to his 
throne is told in too thrilling a sequence of ad- 
ventures to spoil by retelling here. 

This book is for younger children what the 
Doolittle books are for the older ones. It is full of 
adventure that stirs but does not harrow, fantasy 
that is mildly humorous and characters that are 
plausible if not possible. As a matter of fact, 
these heroes are more carefully drawn than many 
of the dehumanized types that fail to come to life 
in some of our realistic stories. Moreover, The 
Royal Mimkin shows an economy in the use of 
magic that keeps the little tale refreshingly life- 
like and convincing. 

The illustrations by Camille Masline, a new 
name in this field, convey perfectly the mood of 
the tale. Her pictures are fantastic and delight- 
fully humorous with precisely the right amount 
of realism to make the characters convincing. Mr. 
Tid riding in the royal ostrich race is unforgettable. 

This is the kind of book that should have per- 
manent value for young children. It has charm, 
humor and action. Parents, teachers and children 
are going to enjoy it equally. 


SAYERS, FRANCES CLARK. Bluebonnets for Lu- 
cinda. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1934. $1.00. Children from 
5 to 8. 


The format of this book is so beautiful you are 
predisposed in its favor from the first glance. 
Colored jacket and binding, size, paper, printing 
and illustrations make an altogether lovely com- 
bination. The name of Helen Sewell seems to 
guarantee a rare beauty in books and this little 
offering is a choice example. 

The story is slight but satisfactory. Lucinda 
lives on an island off the coast of Texas. Her 
choice possessions are Barnacle, a proud cat, a 
little German music box with a picture of a goose 
girl playing the flute to her geese, and two dear 
old friends, Herr and Frau Geranium. After the 
Geraniums move to the mainland, Lucinda goes 
to visit them, taking with her Barnacle and the 
music box. Lucinda’s encounter with the un- 
friendly geese explains the picture on her music 
box and results in a most ludicrous adventure. 
The geese are tamed, Lucinda sees bluebonnets 
and the music box is more important than ever. 

This little realistic tale has a pleasant rhythm 
to it and is an attractive story but it must be ad- 
mitted that its chief distinction is as a vehicle 
for the exquisite art of Helen Sewell. 


Datouiesu, ALICE. Roundabout. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $1.75. Children 
from 6 to 10. 

The latest book by Miss Dalgliesh is a leisurely 
and charming little story as satisfying as “‘hare- 
bells, wild strawberries and other pleasant 
things.’’ Once more we meet our old friends of 
Sandy Cove: Miss Letty, with her adopted twins, 
Sara and Abigail; young Zebedee; Mr. Saunders 
and Miranda of the many cats. Ann and her 
mother meet them all when they come to live in 
Roundabout, the little cottage Captain Enos has 
given to Ann. 


They meet Mrs. Scarecrow, too, a villainous © 


looking female dummy who scares all the crows 
away except Jim Crow who is tame. Jim steals 
everything from spectacles to false teeth. Finally 
he takes Ann’s locket, the one that holds Captain 
Enos’ deed to Roundabout and no amount of 
searching brings it to light. Meanwhile, other 
pleasant adventures befall Ann, but when a man 
comes to claim Roundabout, the loss of the locket 
is serious. How and where it is finally found brings 
this little story to a good ending. 

There are chapters within the story that are 
almost complete units in themselves as ‘The 
Thirteenth Pig’’ and “‘The Pink China,” yet the 
whole story holds together well. This book will be 
excellent to read aloud to children. It has a quiet 
charm and a genuine simplicity that is pleasing 
and childlike. This is a grateful addition to 
realistic literature for children. 


SAwYER, Rutu. Tofio Antonio. Illustrated by F. 
Luis Mora. New York: The Viking Press, 1934. 
$1.75. Children from 8 on. 


In a gay scarlet cover with black and gold in- 
sets comes Ruth Sawyer’s delightful story of a 
little Spanish goatherd, Tofio Antonio. There are 
black and white illustrations by T. Luis Mora 
(who came from Spain) so appealing and so right 
that those ridiculous goats and their courageous 
herd boy live vividly before the eye, even as the 
story makes them live for the imagination. This 
combination of author and illustrator could not 
be better. 

How Tofio goes adventuring with his goats, 
earns a large sum of money and buys all the 
little figures for the Christmas navidad is too 
good a story to tell here. Tofio and his family 
are all appealing and the goats are as goatish as 
possible. The story lapses occasionally into that 
undesirable quality so hard to avoid in children’s 
books, sentimentality. However, the lapses are 
only occasional and the story is told with great 
charm. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, ELLA RutH Boyce 








Progressive Education gives much space in its 
October issue to a discussion of The Activity 
Movement. Opening with a prefatory statement 
by Lois Coffey Mossman, four discussions on the 


Thirty-third Yearbook of the National Society. 


for the Study of Education are printed as they 
were given in Cleveland last February, making 
this valuable material available for study and 
discussion. Miss Mossman’s prefatory statement 
makes it clear that there was no general agree- 
ment among the members of the committee who 
prepared the book but states the values of such 
disagreement in these words, “There was a seri- 
ous effort to present the situation with its diver- 
gent interpretations. It is believed that clarity of 
thinking for the individual may be furthered by a 
willingness to consider points of view other than 
the ones he holds.” 

Orville G. Brim, writing on “Basic Realities 
and the Activity Movement,” criticizes the failure 
of the Yearbook to “direct attention to the more 
fundamental aspects of the problem as a source of 
criteria.” He says, “The activity program 
started primarily as a method; it has spread as a 
practice,” but he thinks “it has far deeper signifi- 
cance than its surface values suggest.” In sum- 
mary he says, ““The Yearbook gives us a picture 
of current thought and practice. It fails to supply 
us with what we dared to hope for—a challenging 
appraisal of basic realities on which this move- 
ment must reconstruct Practice and win increas- 
ing respect or give way.” 

William S. Gray, writing on “Controversial 
Issues Relating to the Activity Program,” dis- 
cusses first the definition of the activity concept. 
He realizes that any definition we may now have 
“may be questioned with respect to its adequacy 
and clarity,” but he does not agree with those 
who think that this necessarily means that “it 
makes little or no permanent contribution to 
educational thinking.” In his summary he indi- 
cates future lines for study. His conclusions are 
three: 

“The first is that the term ‘activity movement’ 
is subject to various interpretations. 

“The second is that underlying some of the 


interpretations of the activity movement are con- 
ceptions which are essential to sound educational 
theory and practice. 

“The third is that many of the issues relating 
to the activity movement are involved also in any 
impartial discussion of curriculum and teaching 
problems.” Hence the activity movement must 
not be studied as a thing apart from the whole 
field of ‘theories underlying instruction.” 

Guy M. Whipple writes on “The Activity 
Movement From An Adverse Point of View.” 
This paper is in sharp contrast to the other two 
since the writer uses two methods of criticism 
which seem trivial rather than basic. He selects 
from the Yearbook isolated phrases and presents 
them with somewhat caustic humor. Far from 
seeing differences in points of view as a sign of 
healthy growth, he thinks they represent only 
vagueness and turmoil. For example he says, “‘So 
much for the clichés of the activists. I submit that 
they are either meaningless or grossly unfair.” 
His other method is to present himself as a satis- 
factory product of our educational system. To his 
comment, “If I am a disintegrated personality, I 
don’t know it; so why worry?” It seems hardly 
worth while to make the obvious answer. It in- 
evitably will make thoughtful people question his 
final advice to the school administrator to be 
“wary about introducing features that are still 
experimental.” 

The final paper is by William H. Kilpatrick on 
“The Essentials of The Activity Movement,” a 
fine summing up of the whole question. His con- 
clusions are as follows: ‘Possibly, then, the 
answer as regards the activity outlook is closely 
bound up with democracy. Any one who genuinely 
accepts democracy will, it would seem, find the 
activity principle congenial as the fitting basis of 
child life on which progressively to build the two- 
fold correlative characteristics essential to de- 
mocracy—intelligent self-direction and an un- 
selfish regard for all others concerned. . . . With 
such a conception of democracy, the activity 
program seems in full accord, furnishing as best 
possible for childhood an intelligent democracy in 
the making.” 
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In the Aélantic Monthly for October Carl 
Joachim Friedrich writes critically of “This Pro- 
gressive Education” from the point of view of a 
parent. His fundamental objection to the progres- 
sive school is that happiness for children is its 
main objective. He seems not to believe with 
Browning, “‘O, make us happy and you make us 
good!” He lists the following qualities as essential 
ones to develop in our society: 

Competency, which he seems to think can be 
acquired only by competition; 

Moral self-discipline, which he seems to think 
is developed only by “disciplining the child when 
he is small’’; 

A rhythm of work and play, of tension and re- 
lease, which he believes “the old-fashioned 
school” was responsible for. He also advocates 
what is rather beside the particular question, men 
teachers. And finally he thinks it of the utmost 
importance that we develop qualities which “will 
fit young men and women into an industrial 
society.”’ There is no recognition of the fact that 
regenerated individuals might regenerate indus- 
trial society, an end which many progressive 
educators think is greatly to be desired. 


In this same journal F. Emerson Andrews 
writes on “An Excursion in Numbers.” Part of 
this article is highly technical but its main thesis 
is easily understandable. He traces the origin of 
our number system, based on ten, back to its 
primitive beginnings in man’s counting on his 
fingers. He says that we have accepted it un- 
critically and even “with a deep-seated feeling 
that it is somehow a divine dispensation.’”’ He 
points out that ten is really “‘a miserable choice”’ 
to be used as the arbitrary unit which determines 
the form of our numbers. A few of the difficulties 
which it creates are that it is impossible to divide 
our 100% either by 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, or 12 without 
fractions remaining. Time, he finds, is much more 
happily divided with its twelve months, four sea- 
sons and quarter interest. The circle is divided 
into 360 degrees, a compromise between the 10 
we have and the 12 he advocates as the basis of 
an efficient number system. 


The Elementary School Journal in its October 
issue prints the second of a series of three lists, 
“Selected References on Elementary School In- 
struction.” The first list which appeared in the 
September issue of this Journal contains items on 
the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
and supervision. The list found here and the one 
to follow contain items on these same maior as- 
pects of instruction, but the items are grouped 
by subject fields: 


Reading by William A. Gray 


EDUCATION 


English by R. L. Lyman 

Spelling by Frederick S. Breed 
Handwriting by Frank N. Freeman 
The Social Sciences by R. M. Tryon 
Geography by Edith P. Parker 


This is not reviewable material, naturally, but 
it is mentioned because of its inestimable value to 
all workers in the field of instruction. 

Under the department of Educational News 
and Editorial Comment, quoted from the New 
York Sun, this Journal carries a report of a recent 
investigation conducted at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on the “Evidence on the 
Efficiency of Married Women Teachers.” This 
‘study of 1,842 married women teachers was made 
by Dr. David W. Peters who concludes that 
“Married women usually make more efficient 
teachers than do their unmarried colleagues; 
they spend more time in extracurricula affairs; 
they seem more interested in out-of-school- 
activities.’”’ Dr. Peters concludes that he finds in 
his study ‘“‘no evidence that justifies a policy of 
discrimination against married women as a 
class.” 


The October issue of Education is devoted to 
articles on various forms of visual education. 
Starting with an article on “Basic Values in 
Visual-Sensory Instruction” by F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky of the Scarborough School, the whole field 
is discussed from many different angles. Recog- 
nizing its dangers and limitations, Dr. McClusky 
feels that here is a tremendous new field to be 
studied with new techniques to be developed. 
His conclusion is, ‘“The school will not be able to 
hold off much longer the inevitable impact of 
these vitalizing influences upon basic instruc- 
tional procedures.” 

Howard Y. McClusky of the University of 
Michigan writes on “Mechanical Aids to Educa- 
tion and the New Teacher—A Prophecy.” Point- 
ing out the value of the many mechanical aids to 
education now available and how they may be 
used to free the teacher from routine preparation 
activities and monotonous repetition, he paints a 
bright picture of the future for teachers, “The 
coming pedagogical technology should brighten 
the teacher’s task by eliminating the monotonous 
features of the present routine and by enabling 
his individuality to grow in intellectual stature 
and personal attractiveness. It should encourage 
him to evaluate much more critically and objec- 
tively than he can at the present time the proc- 
esses of instruction. It should free him to extend 
his activities into the fields of pre-school and 
adult education and should liberate him to divert 
a portion of the stream of human maladjustment 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


which at the present time the school permits to 
flow on into adult life virtually unchecked and 
uncontrolled, with a frightful cost to society in 
economic loss and personal suffering.” 

A very interesting article in this magazine is 
one titled, ‘Do Motion Pictures Conflict with 
Standards of Morality?” by Robert P. Wray. 
This is a report of a study in this field which 
attempted first to set up accepted standards 
of morality with which to compare motion pic- 
tures. Mr. Wray explains the need for this in this 
way—‘Society’s moral code is simply its system 
of mores, those patterns of conduct to which prac- 
tice for some time by groups of people attaches 
certain welfare elements and ethical values. Mo- 
rality is conformity to the mores.” 

Pointing out that it is very difficult to make a 
scientific study of the mores because people are 
usually quite unconscious of them, he explains 
how this study attempted to set some standards. 
Four elements were chosen for study—kissing and 
caressing, aggressiveness of a girl in love-making, 
treatment of children by parents, and democratic 
attitudes and practices. Scales were decided upon 
by five groups chosen as follows: fifty college 
seniors, twenty-five middle-age college faculty 
members and their wives, forty-two socially élite 
young women from New York and Baltimore, 
twenty-seven factory working boys and eighteen 
factory working girls. 

After the scales were determined they were sub- 
mitted to persons of fifteen type-groups repre- 
senting adult miners and their later-adolescent 
sons and daughters, graduate students, negro 
school teachers, ministers of the gospel, adult 
factory workers, college seniors, business men, 
adult members of a Brethren church and their 
later-adolescent sons and daughters, and univer- 
sity professors of national reputation. By the 
findings, “‘In general it was shown that the movies 
are in marked contrast with the mores in respect 
to aggressiveness of a girl in love-making; that 
they are almost parallel with the mores in respect 
to kissing; above in regard to democracy, and dis- 
tinctly above in the treatment of children by 
parents.” There are some very interesting side 
implications for any one interested in this field 
and some indication of facts which would tend to 
change our present conceptions of the harmfulness 
of movies. 

In Scribners for November under the title, 
“Schools Can Learn to Educate,” there is an 
article by John R. Tunis—the second of two such 
articles on the forthcoming report sponsored by 
the Carnegie Foundation on the relationship 
of secondary and higher education. While this 
study lies outside the field of our journal this 
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study is of interest to all educators in that it 
suggests an entirely different attitude toward 
education in general than we have had in the 
past. This particular article deals with permanent 
records which are used over a period of six years 
to determine more exactly the student’s fitness 
for college. Thus it concludes, “For many years ad- 
mission to college in the United States degener- 
ated into a kind of game. The candidate, coached 
by the teachers in the school, attempted to get the 
ball across the goal line; that is, to pass the exam- 
ination set up by the college authorities. Natu- 
rally any educational value that might be upper- 
most in a student’s mind often receded in impor- 
tance before the pressure of the admission tech- 
nic.” It is hoped this study may help to change 
this situation and bring about a new attitude de- 
scribed thus, “The school is no longer a competi- 
tor coaching its pupils against the college; no 
longer a coach trying to get boys past the barrier 
presented by entrance examinations, but a part- 
ner working in codperation with the college to try 
to shape the educational experience of the boy.” 

The writer recognizes the dangers and diffi- 
culties in thus trying to select college material 
on some more educational basis. He suggests that 
one desirable outcome may be a change in col- 
leges so that other types of opportunities are 
offered. This is now taking place. The author 
says one can not be dogmatic in this field for, 
“Education is not an exact science like mathe- 
matics; indeed it is not a science at all. It is an 
art, a very imperfect art, and one that will al- 
ways be imperfect.” 


In the National Parent-Teacher Magazine for 
November Ena G. Macnutt writes on “Is Your 
Child Hard of Hearing?” This article deals with 
the importance of checking up on children’s hear- 
ing. Many children have been classed as lazy, 
stupid, and indifferent who are really hard of 
hearing. It tells of some forms of test materials 
which are available and urges their use. The 
difficulty of testing pre-school and primary chil- 
dren is recognized but “since ear trouble is cur- 
able only in its early stages” it suggests the im- 
portance of making tests. Several individual cases 
are cited and the things being done in various 
places are listed. The statistics are as follows: 
“The percentage of hard of hearing children found 
usually varies with the living conditions of the 
districts. In the better residential sections, where 
a doctor is called at the first sign of illness and 
means permit preventive treatment, we find as 
low as 1% of the pupils have ear trouble; while 
in a crowded tenement district the percentage 
may run as high as 8 or 10%.” 
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Can Teachers Bring About International 
Good-Will? Sometimes the teacher of young 
children needs to measure the excellence of her 
work in terms of later years. It is generally ad- 
mitted that we are living now at a crisis of world 
affairs. Twenty years from now, perhaps even 
sooner, the children we are now teaching will be 
adults, and adults who will either see the world 
as we know it now crumbling under their feet in 
a world war catastrophe, or who will be partici- 
pants in an heroic effort to establish harmony 
among nations by peaceful means. Whether these 
children of to-day will to-morrow be equipped to 
bring about peace, to avert the world conflict 
which seems now so imminent will depend en- 
tirely upon the education they are now getting. 

Education in its true sense, as contrasted with 
propaganda, means that a child is learning an 
attitude of fact-finding, an attitude of tolerance 
in place of prejudice, of self-criticism in place of 
condemnation of others. It can never be acquired 
over-night, nor in the few short years of a univer- 
sity course, but is the result of years of liberal 
teaching, beginning with earliest childhood. And 
so rare is the teacher who faces seriously this re- 
sponsibility that she has to chart her own meth- 
ods almost alone. 

Because of this lack of knowledge as to the 
wisest way to train a child to be tolerant toward 
other races and nations, a recent research'called 
Methods of Education in International Altitudes 
will be especially welcome. The study, although 
it deals with education at the college and adult 
age levels, has many suggestions which can be 
considered by the teacher of young children. 

Briefly, the plan of the study is as follows: 
Three years “have been devoted to experiments 
with various methods of instruction adjusted to 
different types of individuals and groups; to the 
adaptation and use of instruments for detecting 
international opinions and attitudes; and to the 
creation and use of new indicators for this special 
purpose.” 

Three tests were given to several groups of 
students, tests planned to measure their attitudes 
toward international problems, toward war, and 
Attisnies “New Yorks Columbia University Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education. No. 595, 1934. Pp. 123. 
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toward disarmament. They were given at the be- 
ginning of certain periods of study, at the end of 
the study, and, in some cases, six months later. 
Eleven groups were included in the investigation: 

1. Eighty-five men and women who attended 
a 10-day Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. confer- 
ence in the Rocky Mountains. 

2. Sixteen American and eleven European 
students comprising an international rela- 
tions seminar at Geneva, Switzerland, 
during the summer of 1929. 

3. Twenty-two students in an advanced Semi- 
nar meeting once a week for nine months at 
the University of Denver. 

4. Twenty-one freshman and sophomores 
taking a twelve-week introductory course 
in international relations at the University 
of Denver. 

5. Twenty-five young professional and busi- 
ness men and women meeting weekly for 
nine months for dinner and evening study. 


6. Fifteen women, having average age of fifty © 


years, meeting one morning a week for two 
years. 

7. Sixty-three students enrolled in two sum- 
mer sessions at the University of Denver 
in courses in international relations. 

8. Sixty-eight students attending a two-day 
conference, modeled after the plans for the 
Geneva Conference on Limitation and Re- 

- duction of Armaments, in the State Capital 
Building of Colorado. 

9. Ninety-seven students attending a single 
lecture on ‘‘War, Its Causes and Cure,” or 
reading a single pamphlet on the same sub- 
ject at the University of Denver. 

10. Forty students attending lectures on cur- 
rent international problems in summer 
school at the University of Denver. 

11. Twenty-one young business and profes- 
sional men and women in a community 
lecture club in Denver. 

12. Seventeen labor unionists meeting for ten 
weeks in a community lecture club in 
Denver. 

13. One hundred sixteen students attending 
an Institute of International Relations at 
Northwestern University. 
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The results of the tests are many and interest- 
ing. Our concern here lies chiefly in the fact that 
in general the younger groups showed a greater 
improvement in internationalism scores after 
study than did the older groups, and that the 
groups having the most realistic setting for their 
study, as those in the Seminar at Geneva, were 
more uncertain about their answers than were 
those in the conventional class-room where per- 
haps solution to the problems seemed simpler. 
The group which made the most startling im- 
provement in its scores was, curiously enough, the 
group which attended the single lecture on “War, 
Its Causes and Cure.” “‘An impressive illustration 
is at hand in the reactions of the freshmen and 
sophomores to Kirby Page’s lecture and the read- 
ing of his pamphlet. The lecture lasted less than 
one hour; yet the students are the only ones to 
make a significant improvement in final re- 
sponses, and what is more unexpected, six months 
later their opinions still show a significant differ- 
ence. Eyidently where all factors are favorable, 
interest, open-mindedness, feeling, as was the 
case in this instance, it is possible with an econ- 
omy of educational effort profoundly to affect 
attitudes. Yet deliberation upon these outcomes 
gives rise to apprehension rather than satisfac- 
tion; if students can so quickly and so easily be 
persuaded to more liberal opinions, may they not 
also be persuaded in the opposite direction? ... 
How much utility can there be in attitudes un- 
qualified by knowledge and understanding?” 


Again, in spite of the influence of instruction 
none of the adult commuaity groups, least of all 
the Monday Morning Seminar (where the aver- 
age age was fifty) changed its position significantly 
on the War and Disarmament tests. This group 
of women, in spite of two years of consecutive 
study, continued to hold almost the same, if not 
more conservative attitudes after two years. 
Apparently there are factors more powerful in 
molding an adult’s opinion than study alone. 
“The real difficulty would seem to lie in the 
powerful influence of certain imponderable fac- 
tors which are constantly affecting the thinking 
of adult citizens, coloring their opinions, shaping 
and fortifying their convictions. The press, the 
radio, the mood of public opinion in the circles in 
which one moves, these and similar forces are 
either working with or against any formal educa- 
tional effort according to the directions in which 
the two happen to be moving.” 

These findings, and many others in this study, 
will make the thoughtful teacher give pause as 
she considers her own procedures. Is she ‘building 
in attitudes in the child which will become too 


deeply ingrained to be changed later? The teach- 
ing of kindergarten children to march “like 
soldiers,” the glorifying of war heroes to the ex- 
clusion of heroes of peace, the painting with a 
black brush all those countries which have fought 
against us, the failure to help children of im- 
migrant stock to be proud of and to show pride in 
the customs and achievements of their mother 
countries—it may be in factors as subtle as these 
in earliest childhood that the roots of adult 
prejudices lie. 

How Can One Study the Personality of 
the Young Child? From the University of 
Toronto a valuable investigation is presented? of 
factors influencing the personality development 
of the young child. 

The study is useful from two points of view; it 
suggests a method of investigation which might be 
adapted in other groups in other places, and it 
offers facts derived from data which throw light on 
the educational needs of most young children. 

Twenty-eight boys and girls in attendance at 
the St. George’s School were observed from 9:30 
until 11 o’clock each morning for six weeks. Ten 
records of fifteen minutes each were made for each 
child. The older, more active children were ob- 
served by three members of the staff who wrote 
short-hand. Each minute of each of these records 
was then analyzed and a judgment made as to: 

1. The degree of social participation 

2. The type of social activity 
which predominated during that minute. Each 
separate item was then scored for its verbal and 
its motor activities. Relations with other children, 
with adults, and activities with all the play ma- 
terials were recorded for each child during the 
period in which he was observed. 

Of the many facts brought to light by the 
study, only a few can be mentioned here. Among 
these are: 

1. Traits positively correlated with chronologi- 

cal age 
Play with two or more children 
Conversation among children 
Social motor behavior 
Social verbal categories, e.g., commands, 
requests, criticisms 
Total verbalization 
Constructive activity 
Use of constructive materials 
2. Traits negatively correlated with chrono- 
logical age | 
Playing alone 
?Helen McM. Rett Personality Development in f Children. 


Canada: Universit of ‘oronto Studies, C 
— , No. 2. The University of Toronto Press, April, 1934. 
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Watching 
Idle or aimless behavior 
Use of manipulative materials 


3. Traits uniform throughout the group 
Play with one child 
Routine use of material 
Total motor activity 
Use of gymnastic and locomotor toys 


4, Traits peculiar to individuals 
Relations with adults 
Talking to self 
Tics (fidgeting with clothes, picking nose, 
sucking thumb, crying, shouting, stam- 
mering) 
Laughter 


One paragraph in the summary of special in- 
terest to the teacher of young children is as fol- 
lows: “The relation between social and material 
behavior is one that offers points of great theo- 
retical interest. Are they parallel, allied, deriva- 
tive, or exclusive forms of activity? ...The 
young child with whom material activities are 
dominant, seems to suppress these when he at- 
tempts social adjustment. Parallel or alternating 
stages may succeed this. Later as the child 


achieves greater social experience material activ- 
ities become more and more the vehicle of social 
expression. The preoccupation of the adult with 
materials may blind us to the fact that these take 
their values from the social uses that they serve, 
a point too easily overlooked in the abstract | 
thinking of the social sciences. . . . Conversely, 
the mental sciences have tended to overlook the | 
place that materials have in the development of 
the individual. It should be the function of re- 
search in personality to put in truer perspective 
the use of materials as the medium or instrument | 
of social value.” 

It may be that the educational implication of © 
this paragraph is similar in intent to that of © 
Jersild in his address at the Nursery Education 
Conference: ‘“‘Mastery of particular skills pro- 
motes the child’s emotional adjustments, gives — 
him a better command of himself and gives him 
more poise and complacency in his social relation- 
ships. It has even been observed that so-called 
‘problem behavior’ can often be relieved if a child — 
is helped to achieve proficiency in skills that seem 
to be quite unrelated to his particular form of 
maladjustment.” 


3 Arthur Jersild in Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Education, at Toronto, 1933, p. 38. 


A.C.E. Convention Rates 
New Ocean House 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Per day, per person | 
Including meals 


Double rooms with bath, twin beds *$7.00, $7.50 and $8.00 
Double rooms with bath, three beds.......... 2.0.2.2. eees 6.75 and 7.00 
meeen mamme womens With bath, four beds... ccc ccc ccc terete erenecesee 6.50 
Extra large rooms with bath, five beds.................. 2. ccc ccc ccc cee ccc eee eececseenes 6.25 
Double rooms with running water, twin beds.............. 20.0000 6.75 
Double rooms with running water, three beds............. 2.2.26. 6.00 
Suites, 2 double rooms, bath between, four beds............... 2.0.0.0. cece eee 7.00 
Suites, 2 large rooms, bath between, five beds............. 2.2... 0.0... ccc cc cece eee ee 6.75 
Suites, 2 large rooms, bath between, six beds.....................0 0. ccc cece cece eee ees 6.50 
Suites, 2 extra large rooms, bath between, eight beds......................0..00 0.0 eee euee 6.00 
I EN INOS 5 iki eck c sees ee ect cere wasabecccssbeck 9.00 and 10.00 
Single rooms with running water (limited)... .... 0.00.66 eee ee eees 8.00 
* Double rooms with bath at the $7.00 daily per person rate located in hotel cottages. 


We urge you, in writing for rooms, to plan for friends to room together, and to state in your letter 
the names of those who will occupy one room. Only by such grouping can we accommodate a sufficient 
number of people at the convenient headquarters hotel. Rooms in boarding houses and in private 
homes may be engaged at the rate of $1.00 a night per person. A special committee of local teachers is 
investigating such rooms and listing them according to nearness to the Ocean House, opportunities 
for securing breakfast, and view of the ocean. Luncheons at the New Ocean House may be secured for 
$1.00 and dinners for $1.50. The final banquet of the Convention, a full shore dinner on Saturday night, 
will be $2.50. Address all communications to The Housing Committee, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 


Massachusetts. 














